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GEMS OF LITERATURE, 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





None can describe the sweets of country life, 
But those blest men that du enjoy and taste them. 


~ 


Plain husbandmen, tho’ far below our pitch 
Of tortune plac’d, enjoy a wealth above us: | 
o Whom the earth with true and bounteous justice, 
ree from war's Cares returns an easy food.. 
They breathe the fresh and uncorrupted air, 
And by clear brooks enjoy untroubled sleeps- 
Their state is fearless and secure, enrich’d | 
ith several blessings, such as greatest kings 
Might in true justice envy, and themselves 
ould count too happy, if they truly knew them. 
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VIEW OF BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Lithographic View of Brighton on the op- 
posite page, is intended to represent a part of one 
of the most picturesque and beautiful prospects in 
the United States—a prospect, such as the romantic 
valley of the Beaver River abounds in. 

The valley is about a quarter of a mile in width, 
and is hedged in on either side by hills, about 150 
or 200 feet in height, which were evidently in for- 
mer times the banks of the river, whose bed, as 
well as that of the Ohio, was formerly, it is suppos- 
ed, some eighty feet higher than at present. In 
the course of years, by the breaking down of some 
of the barriers to the outlet of its waters, (perhaps 
at the Falls of the Ohio) it has gradually receded 
toits present channel, leaving several distinct slopes 
or terraces and intervening plains, which were in 
succession, the banks and bed of the stream. 

The successive plains are evidently alluvial de- 
posits, with a large quantity of pebbles, worn round 
by the action of the waters, intermixed with the soil. 

Unfortunately the drawing fails to give a fair 
representation of the scenery, and is inferior to what 
we were led to expect—but the late discovery of its 
imperfections, (owing to the breaking of the first 
lithographic stone, on which the drawing was ori- 
ginally made,) prevented an improved copy. 

_The view is taken from the high bank of the 
river, at the north end of New Brighton, looking 
north. ‘The Pennsylvania Canal, intended to con- 
nect Lake Erie with the Ohio River, is in the fore- 
ground, and separated from the river only by a wall 
a few feet thick. Immediately above: the small isl- 
and in front, is the fourth dam from the Ohio, two 
miles distant, three of which are here within the 
ont . half a mile, This dam is about six hundred 
whi eaath, with twenty feet head and fall, over 
ain i immense body of water is precipitated, 

cient to supply several hundred mills or factories. 
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It is owned by James Patterson, Esq. a wealthy 
manufacturer, merchant and farmer, whose grounds 
extend for about a mile up the valley, and over the 
hills to the left. His cotton factory, flour mills, 
&c. occupy the front ground. This spot was early 
distinguished for its iron works, but weod becoming 
scarce and valuable, these works were suffered to 
go down. When the new discovery of manufactur- 
ing iron with bituminous coal shall be fully develop- 
ed, the iron ore in the vicinity will, probably, again 
be brought into requisition, as all the ingredients for 
making the business an extensive and profitable 
one, (capital only excepted) abounds in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is in fact searcely a place in the 
United States, in which meney can be more exten- 
sively or profitably invested and employed. The 
component materials for making glass, stone ware, 
and earthen ware, alum, &c..as well as coal and 
other minerals are abundant on the spot. Im- 
mense quantities of wool is now grown in the vici- 
nity, and increasing, which is transported to the 
Eastern States; cotton is brought from Tennessee 
but a short distance; water power to an incalcu- 
lable extent, now unemployed and running waste, 
may be cheaply obtained. By means of its commer- 
cial facilities, viz. the Ohio River, the Beaver and 
Erie Canal, the Mahoning Canal, connecting with 
the Ohio Canal, and with Lake Erie at Cleaveland, 
both nearly completed, and several other canals 
and rail-roads prc , 9sed and commenced, this place 


has the advantage of a market for its manufactures 


at her deors. ‘The raw materials for cotton and 
woollen manufacturers, paper, alum, glass, &c. &c. 
are now transported to the Eastward at a heavy 
expense, manufactured in the eastern sections of 
our country, and returned to the West, to supply 
the wants of the market in the vicinity where they 
were grown and raised ; with expenses for transpor- 
tation, commissions, insurances, and a profit to the 
many different hands they pass through—-while 
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here all the wants of the manufacturer, labourer, 
and artizan, are abundant and cheap. But labour 
is dear and difficult to be obtained ; population and 
capital are wanted to develope all the riches of the 
soil, and to manufacture and distribute through the 
vallies of the Mississippi, and of the North-western 
Lakes; the immense regions of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, &c. now 


filling up with agriculturists and emigrants from all | come a great commercial and manufacturing e 


quarters. 

The village of Brighton (one of eleven within 
three or four miles square,) has about fifty dwel- 
lings, and four hundred inhabitants, a great portion 
of whom are employed directly or indirectly by Mr. 
Patterson, in the various departments of his opera- 
tions. 

New Brighton, adjoining, beautifully situated on 
the Eastern bank of the Beaver, is the next in order. 
It now contains about one hundred dwellings, and 
nine hundred inhabitants. Several manufactories 
are already established here, and a number of new 
ones being built. It was almost a wilderness in 
1830. 

Fallston is the next village, on the west side of 
the stream, opposite the south part of New Brigh- 
ton. it has manufactories of woollens, cotton, 
paper, wire, buckets, scythes, linseed oil, window 
sash, ploughs, carpets, carding machines, steam 
engines, &c. It contains a busy population of eight 
or nine hundred inhabitants. 

Sharon adjoins Fallston on the south—popula- 


tion five or six hundred—it has an iron foundery ; 


and several manufactories. 

Bolesville, opposite Sharon, on the east side of 

the river, has two extensive boat yards, steam saw- 
* mill, &c. 

Bridgewater, on the west bank below Sharon, 
has about four hundred inhabitants—several boat 
yards, brewery, &c. It is improving rapidiy, and 
will soon join Beavertown en the west, Sharon on 
the north, and the Ohio on the south. 

Beaver, the county town, is situated on a high 
plain, immediately below the junction of the Bea- 
ver with the Ohio. It contains seven or eight hun- 
dred inhabitants. 


Philipsburg, lies on the south side of the Ohio 
River, directly opposite the mouth of Beaver River 
—population two or three hundred. 

"Freedom on the north bank of the Ohio, about 
two miles above the mouth of Beaver, is prinei- 
pally oecupied by boat building—steam and keel 
boats are built to a large extent. Population 450, 

East Bridgewater and Fairpert, two towns 
just springing into existence on the north east 
point of junction of the two Rivers, promise fair to 
rank among their neighbours in a few years. 


Three handsome new bridges have been thrown 
over the Beaver River, within three miles of its 
mouth, each cost from 14 to 20,000 dollars, and 
connect the different villages. Another is contem- 
plated, and will probably soon be built. Five dams 
have been erected by the state and individuals. 

One hundred and eighty dwelling houses and 
factories, will have been built and completed within 








the present year (1837) in these villages, pow 
comprehended under the name of Beaver City ; not. 
withstanding the pressure, panic and forebodings of 
the continuance of the evil times on which we som 
fallen. 

Real Estate has not fallen—but continues to 
change hands rapidly, as emigrants and capitalists 
seek this as a location, which must inevitably be. 
: es — 
rium, within a few years to come. 

In addition to the Erie extension and the Ma. 
honing Cross-Cut Canal, which join the Ohio 
here—the Sandy and Beaver Canal has been loca. 
ted to form a junction with them here. Rail Roads 
to Pittsburg, to Cleveland, to Conneaut, and to 
Erie, are contemplated, and some of them have been 
surveyed. 

It is to be remembered that the valley of the 
Beaver extends from the Ohio at its most northern 
bend to Lake Erie, in a line. nearly due north, and 
is the only, nearly level, and straight continued 
ground of that character west of the mountains, 
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MORNING. 


BY CHARLES BIRD BARRETT. 








Origiaa! 


The spicy morn, with purple ray, 
Faintly illumes the eastern skies, 

While from each dew-besprinkled spray, 
Ambrosial odors gently rise. 

Silence still holds the wide domain, 
The Zephyrs slumber in the shade, 

The brook that winds along the plain, 
Scarce murmurs to the list’ning glade. 


No songster breathes his joyous lay— . 
No fQptsteps print the dewy vale— 
O’er the broad lawn no lambkias stray, 

For sleep still nods o’er hill and dale. 


Where sorrowing grief forgets to sigh, 
There, Morpheus, still thy station keep, 
And with thy signet seal the eye— 
The eye that only wakes to weep. 


But while I speak the prospects change, 
The warblers dance upon the air, 

And lowing herds the past«res range, 
Retresh’d with sleep and free from care. 


All nature smiles—all nature sings, 
And to its AurHor homage pays— 

Each part a grateful tribute brings, 
The whole creation gives Him praise. 


Be thou not, oh! my languid soul, 
An indolent spectator here, 

While clouds of cheerful incense roll, 
To Him who rules above our sphere. 


Before Hm pour the lay sincere, 
When Morning beams thine eyes shall bles? 
And let the shades of Ev’ning hear, 
That still thou dost His name eontess. 
Philadelphia, September, 1837. 
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THE DESTROYER. 


Passages from the Diary of alate Londua Physician | 


{ 


Fair and innocent readers! how many, many | 
thousands of you will read this narrative with | 
beating and indignant hearts! Shrink not from | 
its sad—its faithful details; consider them, if it | 
be not presumptuously spoken, in somewhat of | 
that spirit ia which you ponder the mournful 
history of Eve and Eden—of her, our first mo- 
ther, who, weakly listening to the serpent 
tempter, was ignominiously thrust out of her 
bright abode, degraded from her blessed estate, 
and entailed innumerable ill upon her hapless 
progeny! 

With kindly and fervent feeling, my con- 
science bearing testimony to the purity of my 
intentions, | have drawn up, and now thus com- 
mend to you—to readers, of both sexes, and of 
all classes of society, but those especially who 
move amidst the scenes from which its incidents 
have been taken—this narrative, the last Pas- 
sage from the Diary of a late Physician; of him | 
who, having been long acquainted with you, | 
now bids you farewell; and could bis eye detect | 
among you one whose trembliug foot was uplift- | 
ed to deviate from the path of honour and of | 
virtue, he would whisper, amidst his reluctant 
adieus—BEWARE! 

Mrs. St. Helen, a young, a fond, a beautiful | 
mother, having one morning in June 18—, ob- | 
served a faint flush on the forehead of her infant 
son—her first-born and only child, and ascer- 
tained from the nursery-maid that he had been 
rather restless during the night, persuaded her- 
self and her husband that matters were serious 
enough to require immediate assistance from 
London. The worthy Colonel, therefore, order- 
ed his pheeton to be at the door by ten o'clock; 
and, having been scarcely allowed by his an- 
xious wife to swallow a cup of coffee and finish 
his egg, presently jumped into his vehicle and 
dashed off almost as rapidly as Mrs. St. Helen, 
who remained standing on the steps, could have 
wished. Though the distance was nearly nine 
miles, he reached my house by a little after 
eleven, and was at once shown into my room, 
where | was arranging my daily visits. {t seem- 
ed clear, from his hurried statement, that his 
little son and heir was about to encounter the 
perils of scarlet fever or measles, at the very 
leaat ; and such were his importunities, that 
though ! had several engagements for the early 
part of the day, | was induced, at his suggestion, 
to put two hacks to my carriage, and drive 
down to Densleigh Grange, accompanied by the 

olonel, who ordered his servant to remain in 
town till the horses had rested. 


wie was the first time that my professional 
tee had been required in Colonel St. He- 
leich suaity te fact, | had never been at Dens- 
— t de previous to their marriage, I had 
shy ~ intimately acquainted with Mrs. St. 
, ea e had hever once met since the day 
wk marriage, three years ago. When [ last 
lér—upon that happy occasion—1! thought 

uly one of the loveliest young women 


her certai 
the eye could look upon. I really think her 








Person and manners were the most fascinating 
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1 ever witnessed. When I first saw her she was 
only seventeen, and dressed in the deepest 
mourning ; for her father, the Hon. Mr. Annes- 
ley, a beneficial clergyman in the West of Eng- 
land, bad recently died, leaving her to the care 
of his brother the Earl of Hetheringham, whose 
family I was then attending. Her mother had 
died about a year after giving birth to this her 
first and only child; and al father left nothing 
behind him but his daughter and his debts. The 
former he bequeathed, as 1 have already inti- 
mated, to his brother, who accepted the charge 
with a very ungracious air. He was a cold, 
— man—qualities, however, in which his 
ountess excelled him—by no means rich, ex- 
cept in children; of whom he had three sons 
and five daughters, who instantly recognised in 
their beautiful cousin a most formidable compe- 
titor for the notice of society. And they were 
right. The form of her features was worthy of 
the rich commingled expression of sweetness, 
spirit, and intellect that beamed in them. What 
assion shone out of her dark blue eyes! Her 
gure, too, was well-proportioned and graceful, 
just budding out into womanhood. She was sit- 
ting, when I first saw her, at a little rosewood 
table, near the Countess, in her boudoir—one 
hand hung down with a penin it, while the other 
supported her forehead, from which her fingers 
were pressing aside her auburn hair—evidently 
in a musing mood, which my sudden entrance 
through the door already standing wide open, 
put an end to. ‘ You need not go,” said the 
Countess, coldly, seeing her hastily preperng to 
shut up her little desk— my niece—Miss An- 
nesley, Doctor?’ 1 knew the Countess—her 
character and circumstances well; this exqui- 
site girl, her niece, and she with five daughters 
to dispose of !—Miss Annesley, after slightly 
acknowledging my salutation, resumed her seat 
and pen. [ could hardly keep my eyes from 
her. If she looks so lovely now, in spite of this 
gloomy dress, thought I, what must she be, when 
she resumes the garb of youthful gaiety and ele- 
nce! Ah, Countess, you may well tremble 
or your daughters, if this girl is to appear 
among them. “ You see, Doctor,” continued 
the Countess, in a matter-of-fact manner, while 
these theugkts glanced across my mind— we 
are all thrown into sables through the death of 
the Earl’s brother, Mr. Annesley !” 

* Indeed!” I interrupted, with a look of sym- 
pathy towards her niece, who spread her hand 
over her eyes, while the pen that was in the 
other slightly quivered. ‘ This young lady is, in 
fact, all my poor brother-in-law left behind him ; 
and” (adding in a lower tone) ‘ she now forms 
one of our little family!” 1 felt infinitely hurt 
at the scarce-concealed sneer with which she 
uttered the word * little.’ Poor Miss pres pan Oo 
I feared, had perceived it; for, after evidently 
struggling ineffectually to conceal her emotions, 
she rose and stepped abruptly towards the door. 

“You'll find your cousins in the drawing- 
room, love! vo and sit’ with them,” said the 
Countess, endeavouring to speak affectionately. 
* Poor thing!” she continued, as soon as Miss 
Annesley. had closed the door, after which I fan- 
cied I heard her run rapidly up stairs—doubtless 
to weep alone in her own room—* her father 
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hasn’t been dead more than a fortnight, and she 
feels it acutely !—shockingly involved, my dear 
Doctor—over head and ears in debt! You've 
no idea hew it annoys the Earl! My niece is 
perfectly penniless! Literally, we were oblig- 
ed to provide the poor thing with mourning! I 
insisted on the Earl’s making her one of our 
family ;” a great falsehood, as 1 subsequently 
discovered, for she had suggested and urged 
sending her abroad, to a nunnery, which how- 
ever, inclined to do, she dared not for appear- 
ances’ sake. ‘ She’ll be a companion for my 
younger daughters, though she’s quite country- 
fied at present—don't you think so?” 

* Pardon me, my dear Counte:s—she struck 
me as extremely elegant and beautiful,” I an- 
swered, with sufficient want of tact. 

“Rather pretty, certainly—she’s only seven- 
teen, poor thing,’ drawled the Countess, imme- 
diately changing the subject. 

I could not help feeling much interest in the 
poor girl, thrust thus, in the first agonies of her 
grievous bereavement, into a soil and atmes- 
phere ungenial and even noxious—into a family 
that at once disliked and dreaded her. What a 
life seemed ‘before her! But, 1 reflected, the 
conflict may be painful, it cannot be long. Lady 
Hetheringham cannot utterly exclude her niece 
from ‘society:; and there, once seen, she must 
triumpb. And so indeed it happened; for in 
less than six months after the period of her ar- 
rival at her uncle’s, she began to go out freely 
into society with his family ; it having been con- 
sidered ‘by ‘her prudent and affectionate rela- 
tives, that the sooner this young creature could 
be got off their hands the better. The Earl and 
his Countess, indeed, began to feel some appre- 
hension now and then jest one of their niece’s 
male cousins—the eldest possibly, might feel ra- 
ther more attached towards her than mere rela- 
tionship required. She was directed, therefore, 
to apply herself diligently to the completion of 
her education, in which she had already made 
rapid progress, which, together with her natural 
talents, soon rendered her independent of the 
fashionable instructors who taught her cousins. 
Miss Annesley was, in truth, a creature of mueh 
enthusiasm of character ; of a generous and con- 
fiding nature,:a sanguine temperament—fond 
withal of admiration, as who is not, of either 
sex? She felt in her element in the glittering 
society in which she now incessantly appeared, 
or rather into which she was forced. She 
breathed freely, for glorious was the contrast it 
afforded to the chilling, withering restraint and 
coldness that ever awaited her at her uncle’s.— 
There she but too sorrowfully felt herself an in- 
truder—that her aunt and uncle were stirring 
heaven and earth to get rid of her. Manya 
bitter hour did she pass alone when she reflect- 
ed upon this, and saw no course open to her but 
to second the exertions of her heartless rela- 
tives, and be emancipated from her thraldom by 
almost any one who chose to make the attempt. 
Her anxieties on this score laid her open to the 
imputation of being Jittle more than a brilliant 
flirt or coquette—than which certainly nothing 
could be more distant from the wishes or repug- 
nant to the feelings of poor Miss Annesley. She 
saw that her uncle ond aunt could have encour- 








aged the advances of any one that seemed like] 
to propose for a beautiful but pennyless orphan 
and was almost disposed to gratify them. What 
sort of life would not be preferable to that of her 
present bitter dependence? Alas, how gener. 
ous, how noble a heart was thus trifled with— 
was thus endangered, if not even directly be- 
trayed, by those whose sacred duty it was, whose 
pride and delight it should have been, to regard 
and cherish it! However pure, however high- 
minded, a girl of Miss Annesley’s youth and in- 
experience, of her eager and fervent temper 
and character, could net but be exposed to im- 
minent danger when thrust thus into such scenes 
as are affarded by the fashionable society of the 
metropolis. Poor Emma! No eye of zealous 
and vigilant affection followed her when wan- 
dering through these dazzling mazes of dissipa- 
tion and of danger! Anxious, however, as were 
Lord and Lady Hetheringham to get rid of their 
lovely charge, their efforts were unsuccessful.— 
Two seasons passed over, and their niece, though 
the admired of all beholders, utterly eclipsing 
her impatient and envious cousins, seemed un- 
likely to form an alliance, whether owing to the 
incessant and widely-propagated sneers and in- 
jurious falsehoods of toe five rivals, the ill-dis- 
guised coldness and dislike of the Earl and 
Countess, or, above all, her want of fortune.— 
Many who admired her, and felt disposed to pay 
her decisive attentions, were deterred by the 
fear that a young woman, of her family, station, 
beauty, and accomplishments, was an object 
placed far beyond their reach; while others 
sighed— 
“Sighed and looked, sighed and looked, and sighed 
again ;” 
and feared that if she brought her husband no 
fortune, she nevertheless was perfectly able and 
disposed to spend his. Conquests, in the ordi- 
nary phrase she made innumerable, and was 
several times mentioned in the newspapers as 
“likely to be led to the hymeneal altar” by 
Lord , Sir , the Honourable Mr.—, 
and so forth. As far, indeed, as appearances 
went, there was some qreved for each of these 
rumours. Miss Annesley had many foilowers, 
most of whom were sufficiently gon by hav- 
ing their names associated in fas rionable rumour 
with that of so distingnished a beauty. The only 
one, however, of all these triflers who ever es- 
tablished any thing like an interest in her heart, 
was the elegant and well known Alverley; @ 
man whose fascinating appearance and manners 
soon distanced the pretensions of all those who 
aimed at an object he had selected. Alverley 
wa-, when he chose, irresistible. He could n- 
spire the woman he sought with a conviction 
that he loved her affectionately, throwing a fer- 
vour and devotion _ his manner ven ew, 
very few women, and no young woman, cu” 
sine! Sy Poor Miss Annesley fancied that this 
envied prize was hers; and that he was destin t 
to be led a “graceful captive at her ohare 
wheels ;” that he was the gallant knight who 
was to deliver her trom bondage. Here, se 
however, she was destined to meet with disap- 
pointment; the distinguished Alverley me. 
peared from.among the throng of her admir 
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quite suddenly ; the fact being, that in a confi- 
dential conversation with one of her cousins, in 
a quadrille, he had become satisfied that it was 
undesirable for him to prosecute farther his dis- 
interested attentions in that quarter. Miss An- 
nesley felt his defection more keenly than that 
of any other of her transient admirers. Her 
eager feelings, her inexperienced heart, would 
not permit her to see how utterly'unworthy was 
one who could act thus, of even a moment’s re- 

ret. Alas! her high spirit had not fair play ! 
His raceful person, his handsome and expres- 
sive features, his fascinating manners, could not 
se easily be banished from her young heart; and 
her grief and mortification were but little as- 
suaged, however perhaps her wounded pride 
might be soothed, by the intimation Alverley 
contrived to have conveyed to her, from several 
quarters, that her regrets fell infinitely short of 
the poignancy of his own, in being compelled by 
others, on whom his all depended, to abandon 
the dearest hopes he had ever cherished. 

Thus it was that Miss Annesley and her heart- 
less and selfish relatives beheld two seasons pass 
away without any prospect of their being per- 
manently released from one another’s presence 
and society; an infinite gratification did the poor 
girl experience in being invited to spend the au- 
tumn of 18— with a distant relative of Lady 
Hetheringham’s, in a remote part of England. 
This lady was the widow of a General officer, 
and during her stay in town that season had 
formed an attachment towards Miss Annesley, 
whose painful position in the Earl’s family she 
soon perceived and compassionated ; therefore 
it was that her invitation had been given, and 
she felt delighted at securing the society of her 
young and brilliant guest during the tedious au- 
tum and winter months. 

Miss Annesley proved herself to be possessed 
of a warm and affectionate heart in addition to 
beauty and accomplishments, and every day in- 
creased the attachment between them. These 
six months were the happiest Miss Annesley had 
ever known. Before returning to town, an event 
she dreaded, a very eligible offer of marriage 
was made to her by a relative of her hostess, 
who happened to be quartered with his regiment 
in her immediate neighbourhood, Major St. He- 
len. He was an amiable, high-spirited man, of 
excellent family, in easy circumstances, and 
with considerable expectations. His features, 
though not handsome, were manly and expres- 
sive; his figure was tall and commanding, his 
manners frank, his disposition affectionate; his 
suit was supported by Miss Annesley’s kind hos- 
ess, and before returning to town he gained the 
promive of her hand. “The more, indeed, she 

hew of him, and learnt of his character, the 
more confidently she committed herself to him; 
; e became sineerely attached to him, who loved 
ler 80 evidently with fervour and enthusiasm.— 
n about a twelvemonth’s time she was married 
: him—in her twentieth year, he being about 
‘€n years her senior—from the Earl of Hether- 
ingham’s. I was present, and never saw a love- 
rr bride ; how distinctly, even at this distance 
o time, is her figure before my mind’seye! As 
red uncle, who felt as if a thorn had been at 
ength a out of his side, led her down to 
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the travelling carriage that was in readiness to 
convey them away, 1 was one of the last to whis- 
er a hasty benison into the ear of the trembling 
lashing girl. Gracious Heaven! could either 
of us at that moment have lifted the veil of futu- 
rity, and foreseen her becoming the subject of 
this last and dreadful passage from my Diary! 
About three years afterwards was born the 
little patient 1 was now on my way to visit.— 
During this considerable interval 1 had almost 
lost sight of them; for Major,since become Col. 
St. Helen, after a years’ travel on the Continent, 
purchased the delightful residence to which we 
were now so hastily driving, and where their 
little son and heir was born. Here they lived in 
delightful retirememt—-only occasionally, and 
for very short periods, visiting the metropolis; the 
chief reason being Mrs. St. Helen’s reluctance 
to renew her intercourse with Lord and Lady 
Hetherin ham, or any member of their family. 
It was evident, from our conversation as we 
drove down, that their attachment towards each 
other continued unabated. The only drawback 
upon their happiness was a fear that he might 
be, ere long, summoned upon foreign service.— 
When within about a mile of Densleigh, our 
conversation, as if by common consent, dropped 
—and we leaned back in the corners of the car- 
riage in silence; he, doubtless, occupied with 
anxieties about his little son, and the probable 
state of matters he should meet on reaching 
home; I sinking into a reverie upon past times. 
I was anxious to see again one in whom I had 
formerly felt sueh interest—and felt happy at 


her good fortune, not only in escaping the dan- 


gers to which she had been exposed, but in 
making so happy a marriage. 

“ Heavens.!” exclaimed the Colonel, who had 
been for the last few minutes incessantly putting 
his head out of the window—look—there they 
are—his keen eye had discovered two female 
figures standing at the outer gate opening upon 
pod high read—* Drive on, coachman, for God’s 
sake!” 

*“ Don’t alarm yourself, Colonel’”—-said I; 
adding, as we drew near enough to distinguish 
ene of the figures pushing open the gate, and 
stepping into the road towards us—“ for one of 
them can be no other-than Mrs. St. Helen; and 
the other is her maid, with my little patient in 
her arms—positively! Ha,ha, Colonel! That 
looks very much like the scarlet fever or mea- 
sels!” 

“ Certainly you are right,” replied the Col. 
with a sigh that seemed to let off his anxiety.— 
“ That is my wife, indeed—and the child: there 
can be no mistake —but how can they think of 
venturing out till, at all events, they are’’—— 

Though I was at the moment rather vexed at 
having come so far, at such inconvenience, too, 
I soon made up my mind to it, and felt glad at 
the epportunity of seeing how the beautiful Miss 
Annesley would show in the character of Mrs. 
St. Helen—a mother. 

** You must give these poor beasts a little re- 
freskment, Col. before I can take them back, 
and me a little luncheon,” said 1, with a smile, 
looking at my watch. 

** Certainly—oh, of course! Forgive me, dear 
Doctor, for having been so nervous and precipi- 
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tate! But you are a father yourself. ’Tis all 
my wife’s fault, 1 can assure you, and | shail tell 
her she must make the upology due for bringing 
you down from London for nothing! The fact 
is, that J never thought there was any thing the 
matter with the child; which was, I thought, a 
very great mistake of the Colonel’s. 

‘*L assure you | am infinitely better pleased to 
have the opportunity of seeing Mrs. St. Helen 
again, aad in health and spirits, than to see her 
plunged inte distress by the illness of her child— 
so pray say no more about it!” 

As we approached, Mrs. St. Helen hastily 

ave her parasol into the hands of the maid, 
eas whose arms she anatched the child, and 
walked quickly up to the carriage door, as we 
drew up. Fora moment 1 quite forgot the er- 
rand on which I had come,-as close before me 
stood the Emma Annesley of a former day, a 
thousand times more ‘lovely, to my eye, than 1 
had ever seen her. She wore a light loose bon- 
net, of transparent white crape, and her shawl, 
which had ‘been displaced in the hurry of seizing 
the child, hung with graceful negligence over 
her shoulders, to‘infinite advantage displaying a 












figure of ripening womanhood—the young mo- | have had a delightfu 


ther, proud of the beautiful infant she bore in 
her arms—her expressive features full of anima- | 
tion; altogether she struck me as a fit subject 
for one of those airy and exquisite sketches with 
which Sir Thomas Lawrence was then occasion- 
ally delighting the world. 

*“ Oh, Doctor ——,”’ she commenced, in the 
same rich voice I so well remembered, holding 
out one of her hands te me as | descended the 
carriage steps—*1 am so delighted to see you 
again—-but really,’ looking at her husband, 
“ Arthur did so frigtiten me about the child, and 
1 am not a very experienced mother—but I sup- 
pose it’s the same with all fathers—alarmed at 
such. trifles ?”” —— 

“ Really Emma, this is capital,” interrupted 
the Colonel, half piqued and half pleased, while 
I could not help laughing at them both—*“ so it 
was /—but who was it Emma, that came rushing 
into my dressing room this morning—bher hair 
half en papillote ?”—— 

*“ Arthur, don’t be absurd—there’s no need.” 

“Well—I forgive you! It was-all my fault; 
but, thank God! here’s the young hero, seem- 
ingly as well as ever he was in his life—many, 
many happy returns.” 

* Tis his birthday,-Doctor’—interrupted Mrs. 
St. Helen, eagerly, with a sweet smile. 

The Colonel took the child out of his mother’s 
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—I was very foolish; but we do so love him 
that we are afraid of the least thing. He’s so 
beautiful, that 1 fear we shall lose him—he’s too 
good—we should be too happy.” 

** All mothers, Mrs. Si. Fiala, say that; but! 
want to hear whether we are right in dismissin 
all anxiety about the appearances that soalarm. 
ed you this morning.” 

‘I’m quite ashamed of it! It was evident! 
nothing but a little redness on his feathend, 
which was occasioned, no doubt, by the pres. 
sure of the pillow—and it quite disappeared be- 
fore the Colonel had been gone half-an-hour— 
and the nurse did not tell me till afterwards—and 
we had-no man here at the time to ride after the 
Colonel—and so’'*—pushing about the end of her 
parasol upon the grass, and looking down,-as we 
slowly followed the Colonel towards the house. 
I laughed heartily at the kind of sheepish air 
with which she confessed the slight occasion 
there had been for her alarm. She began again 
to apologize— 

‘** Pho, pho, my dear Mrs. St. Helen, this has 
hapnened to me more than a hundred times! but 
never when [| less ys pritvany it than I do now. | 

drive, and I have seen you 
looking so well and happy—you cannot think 
how rejoiced I am on your account! Whata 
contrast is your present life to that you led atthe 
Earl of Hetheringham’s! you must be as happy 
as the day is long!” 

“ And so indeed I am! I never, never knew 
what real happiness was tilll knew Col. St. He- 
len! We have never had a difference yet! He 
worships the very ground’”——She paused, hung 
her head, and her eyes filled with tears. 

** He looks quite the soldier,” said I glancing 
at his tall and erect figure. 

** Oh yes, and he is.’ He has the noblest dis- 
position in the world! so generous, and as simple 
as the little creature that he carries. Youwould 
hardly think him the same man when he is at 
home, that at the head of his regiment looks so 
cold, and stern, and formal. And he is as brave 
as’——her beautiful features were turned to- 
wards me, flushed with excitement—* Do you 
know he’s been in three engagements, and I have 
heard from several officers that he is one of the 
most desperate and fearless” —— 

“ Ah, you recollect these beautiful lines, Mrs. 
Helen,” said I— 


“The warrier’s heart when touched by me, 
Can as downy, soft, and yielding be, 
As his own white plume that high amid death 








arms, and kissed bim heartily. ‘* But what apo- 
logy can we make, Emma, to Doctor —— ?” 
“Oh, don’t say a syllable! I am sincerely 
glad that { have come, and more so, that there 
was not the necessity for it you supposed. My 
dear Mrs. St. Helen, how glad I am to see you,” 
I continued, as she took my arm, the Colonel 
proceeding on withthe child in his arms, who 
seemed, however anxious to get back to his 
nurse. “ | have often'thonght of you. and won- 
dered where you had hid yourselves! ‘But be- 
fore we talk of past times, let me hear what it 
was that so alarmed you about that sweet little 
child ?” 
“ Oh—why, I suspect it’s all my fault, Doctor 





Through the field has shone, yet moves with @ 
breath !’"* 

Her eyes were fixed ‘intently upon me while | 
repeated these lines, filled with tears as | con- 
cluded, and she spoke not. “ Where are these 
lines?” she began at length; but ashamed of her 
yet unsubdued emotion, she quickly turned aside 
her head, and left the sentence unfinished. Her 
little dog that ‘came scampering down towards 
us, happily turned her thoughts. : 

“« How very, very ridiculous !’ she exclaimed, 
half-laughing, half-crying, pointing to a light 
blue ribbon tied round the dog’s neck, in a large 
knot or bow, ‘the little animal now frisking mer 


* Lalla ‘Rookh. 
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rily about her, and then rolling about ‘on the 


idently not knowing what to make of 
r pry a: “The fact is, Doctor, that this 
being our little boy’s first birth-day, my maid has 
determined that even the dog—-Down, Fan! 
down ! you little impudent creature—go and run 
after your youpg master; and away bounded 
Fan, leaving us once more alone. 
“ When did you hear of the Hetheringham’s 
39) 

“Oh, by the way,” she answered eagerly, 
“only a day or two ago. And what do you 
think! Did you read that account of the elope- 
ment in the papers with such numbers of stars 
and initials?” 

* Certainly, I recollect; but whom do they 
mean?” : 

“ My fair proud cousin, Anne Sedley, and the 
youngest officer in Arthur’s regiment. Who 
would have thought it! She was always the 
most unkind of any of them towards me; but I 
am not the less sorry for her. Nothing but mi- 
sery can come of an elopement.; and how they 
are to live I do not know, for neither of them has 
any thing.” 

“ You see very little of the Earl and Countess, 
or your cousins, | suppose now ?”’ 

* We have scarcely met since we were mar- 
ried, and we don’t regret it. Arthur does not 
like any of them, for I could not help telling him 
how they had treated me; and, besides, we see 
nobody, nor do we wish, for we are not tired of 
each other, and have plenty to do at home of one 
kind or another. In fact, we-have only one thing 
that distresses us, a fear lest the Colonel may be 
ordered to join his regiment and go abroad. Oh! 
we tremble at the thought, at least I am sure 
that Jdo; especially if it should happen before 
November,” she added suddenly, faintly colour- 
ing. 1 understood by her delicate intimation 

that she bade fair to become again a mother, 
and told her so. ** What should | do, in my si- 
tuation, all alone here—my husband gone, per- 
haps never to return. I assure you, it often 
makes me very sad indeed—but here he comes.” 

“Why, Emma! How serious! Positively in 
tears! What! have you been regretting to Doc- 
tor ——- that you have not got a patient for him ?” 

“No, dearest Arthur—the fact is we have 
been talking over past times! I was telling him 
how happy we were in our solitude here” —— 

“But, | dare say, Dector ——, with myself,” 
said the Colonel, quickly, ebserving Mrs. St. 

Helen not yet to have entirely recovered from 

her emotion—* will not think the worse of Den- 


“ Well—I'll rejoin you in a few moments,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. St. Helen. turning from us. 

Aha,” said the Colonel,as he led me into the 
room where lunch was spread—* she’s gone to 
look after Master St. Helen’s dinner, | suppose; 
we shan’t see her this quarter of an hour! He 
wus never eat a mouthful without her seeing it! 

€ won't wait, Doctor ——,” and we sat down 
~for I had really not much time to lose. Den- 
eigh was a delightful residence—happily situa- 
led, and laid out with much taste and elegance. 
: © room in which we were sitting at lunch 
pened upon a soft green, sloping down to the 


extensive prospect, of which Mrs. St. Helen had 
recently completed a very beautiful water-co- 
lour sketch, which was suspended near where I 
sat. 

“ You must come some day, Doctor, and see 
Emma’s port-feuille—for she really draws very 
beautifully. I'll try to get you a sight of the pic- 
ture she has nearly finished of our little Arthur 
“a Heaven, 'tis perfection !” 

ere Mrs. St. Helen made her appearance; 
Master St. Helen had made a very hearty din- 
ner, and Emma was again in high spirits, and I 
persuaded her to take a glass of wine with me— 
but not to give me a sight of the mysteries which 
the Colonel had spoken of. She would not for 
the world let me sce her half-finished daubs— 
and so ‘forth; and as for the others, she would 
show them all to me the next time I came, 
&c. &c. All lady-artists are alike, so I did not 
ress the matter. A-pleasant hour I passed at 
ensleigh—thinking, where was happiness to be 
found if not there! 1 was not allowed to leave 
before I had promised, never to come within a 
mile er two without calling upon them. They 
attended me to the door, where were drawn up 
my carriage and the pony pheton of Mrs. St. 
Helen, ‘with two beautiful little greys, which 
also were bedecked with the light-blue ribbons. 
Master St. Helen and his maid were already 
seated in it, and I saw that Mrs. St. Helen 
longed to join them. Ah, you-area happy wo- 
man, thought 1, as I drove off—you ought in- 
deed to feel gratified to Heaven for having cast 
your Jot in pleasant places, long may you live 
the pride of your husband—mother, it may be, 
of a race of heroes! 

Abeut six months afterwards, my eye lit upon 
the following announcement in one of the news- 
papers :—-* On the 2d instant, at Densleigh 
Grange, the lady ef Colonel St. Helen, of a 
son.” I discovered, upon enquiry, that both 
mother and child were doing well—although the 
event so dreaded by Mrs. St. Helen had come 
‘to pass, and very greatly affected her spirits— 
the Colonel was ordered, with his regiment, 
‘upon foreign service. She had nearly succeed- 
ed in persuading him to quit the army; and it 
required all the influence of his most experien- 
ced personal friends, as well as a tolerably dis- 
tinct intimation of opinion trom the Royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief atthe Horse-Guards to prevent 
him from yielding to her entreaties. His desti- 
nation was India; and with a very heavy heart, 
six weeks before her accouchment took place, 
he bade her adieu—feeling that too probably it 
was ‘for ever! He could not, however, tear 
himself away ; twice did he return suddenly and 
unexpectedly to Densleigh, after having taken, 
as he had thought,,.a final farewell. She insisted 
on réturoing with him to.London, and witnessing 
his departure. When it had taken place, she 
returned te Densleigh, and ‘for a while gave her- 
self up to the most violent emotions of grief.— 
Dreading the consequences to her, in her critical 
‘circumstances, Mrs. Ogilvie, the sister of Col. 
St. Helen, came down to Densleigh, and suc- 
‘ceeded in bringing Mrs. St. Helen up to town 





banks of a pleasant stream, and‘commanded an 











gaieties of the:metropolis might aid in recruiting 


with her, hoping that change of scene and the . 
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her agitated spirits, and thereby prepare her for 
the trial she had so soon to undergo. She had 
not been long in London before she prevailed 
upon Mrs. Ogilvie to drive with her to the Horse 
Guards, and endeavour, if possible, to gain some 
intelligence as to the probable duration of her 
husband’s absence, and of the nature of the ser- 
vice in which he was to be employed. Her | 
heart almost failed her when the carriage drew | 
up at the Horse-Guards. With some trepida- 
tion she gave the servant a card bearing her 
name, on which she had written a few lines | 
stating the enquiry she had called to male, and 
desired him to take and wait with it for an an- 
swer. ‘‘ His Royal Highness will send to you, 
Ma’am, in a few moments,” said the servant on 
his return. Presently an officer in splendid uni- 
form was seen approaching the carriage—he 
was an aide-de-camp of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and Mrs. St. Helen, with some additional 
agitation, recognised in him, as he stood before 
her Capt. Alverley. To her it was indeed a 
most unexpected meeting: and he seemed not 
free from embarrassment. 

“His Royal Highness has directed me to in- 
form you,” said he, bowing politely, “‘ that he 
regrets being unable to receive you, as he is 
now engaged with important business. He also 
directs me to say, in answer to your enquiry, 
that Col. St. Helen’s stay will probably not ex- 
ceed three years.’”’ While he was yet speaking 
Mrs. St. Helen, overcome with agitation, hastily 
bowed to him, ordered the coach-man to drive 
on, and sunk back on her seet exhausted. 

* Emma! Emma! what can you mean?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ogilvie, with much displeasure; 
**T never saw such rudeness! Yes,” looking 
back towards the Horse-Guards, ** he may well 
be astonished! I declare he is still standing 
thunderstruck at your most extraordinary be- 
haviour !”’ 

**]—# cannot help it,’ murmured Mrs. St. 
Helen, faintly, “I thought 1 should have fainted. 
He so reminded me of Arthur—and—did you 





observe,” she continued, sobbing, ** nothing was 
said about the nature of the service! Oh, | am 
sure, I shall never see him again! I wish, 1 


wish, I had not called at the odieus place—I 
might have then hoped!” A long drive, how- 
ever, through a cheerful part of the suburbs at 
length somewhat relieved her oppression; but it 
was evident, from her silence and her absent 
manner, that her thoughts continued occupied 
with what she had seen and heard at the Horse- 
Quards. 

Capt. Alverley did stand thunderstruck, and 
continued so standing for some moments after 
the carriage had driven out of sight. Had I 
then seen him, and known that of his character 
which 1 now know, I should have been reminded 
of the poet’s description of the deadly serpent— 


“ Terribly beautiful the serpent lay, 

Wreathed like a coronet of gold and jewels 

Fit for a tyrant’s brow; anon he flew, 

Straight like an arrow, shot from his own wings !”* 


—or rather it might have appeared as though 
the rattle-snake were stunned for an instant by 








* The Pelican Island; by James Montgomery. 
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the suddenness of the appearance of his beauti- 
ful victim. No; the fatal spring had not yet 
been made, nor had as yet the fascination of 
that death-dooming eye been felt by the victim! 


Almost immediately upon Col. St. Helen’s ar. 
rival in India, he was hurried into action; and 
in little more than a year after his departure 
from England, the Gazette made most honoura- 
ble mention of his name, as connected with a 
very important action in the Mahratta war, | 
could easily contrive, | thought, to call to-day 
upon Mrs. St. Helen, and so be, perhaps, the 
first to show her the Gazette; ead I made my 
arrangements accordingly. Putting the import- 
ant document in my pocket, | drove in the di- 
rection of Densleigh, having a patient in the 
neigbbourhood. [ left my carriage in the road, 
and walked up the avenue to the house. I trode 
so noiselessly upon the “ soft smooth-shaven 
green,” that my approach was not perceived by 
the occupants of the room in which we had 
lunched on the occasion already mentioned.— 
They were Mrs. St. Helen and her little son 
Arthur. The latter was evidently acting the 
soldier, having a feather stuck in his cap,anda 
broad red ribbon round his waist, to which was 
attached a sword, and, in order to complete his 
resemblance to the figure of an officer, he hada 
drum fastened in front of him, to the harmonious 
sound of which he was marching fiercely round 
the room; while his mother—her beautiful coun- 
tenance turned fully and fondly towards him— 
was playing upon the piano, “ See the conquer- 
ing hero comes!” She perceived me approach, 
and started for a moment; but hastily motioning 
me not to appear and disturb what was goingon, 
1 stepped aside. 

“ And what does brave papa do, Arthur?” 
said she, ceasing to play. He stopped, dropped 
his drum-sticks, drew his little sword with some 
difficulty from its sheath, and after appearing to 
aim one or two blows at some imaginary enemy, 
returned it to its scabbard, and was marching 
with a very dignified air past his mother, when 
she rose from her seat, and suddenly clasping 
the young warrior in her arms, smothered him 
with kisses. 

* Pray walk in, dear Dector,” said she, a)- 
proaching me, after setting down ‘the child, 
‘* forgive a poor lonely mother’s weakness. 

** So, then. you have heard of it ?” ; 

“ Heard of what?” she enquired hurriedly, 
slightly changing colour. I took out the Ga- 
zette. **Oh, come in, come in, and we'll sit down 
—l—lI begin to feel—rather faint;” her eyes 
fastened upon the paper 1 held in my hands.— 
We sat down together upon the sofa. As soon 
as, with the aid of a vinaigrette, she had reco- 
vered a little from her agitation, | read to her— 
who listened breathless—-the very flattering 
terms in which Col. St. Helen’s conduct A 
most sanguinary action, was mentioned in Pe 
despatch, with the gratifying addition, that fis 
name was-not included in the list of either Kcilied 
or wounded. ‘ Oh, my noble, gallant Arthu! 
she murmured, bursting into tears, “| roe 1 
would acquit himself well! 1 wonder, Art 4 
if he thought of us when he was in the fie 44 
snatching'up her son—who, with his little hao 
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ing on her lap, stood beside her, looking up 
pr ce in oi gp sedgteman drags to her 
bosom. A flood of tears relieved her excite- 
ment. She kissed the Gazette, and thanked me 
warmly for having brought it to her. She pre- 
sently rung the bell, and desired the butler to be 
sent for, who soon made his appearance. 
“ Are they at dinner?” she enquired. He 


| bowed. “ Then yive them two bottles of wine, 


and let them drink their master’s health:; for” — 
She could not finish the sentence, and I added, 


' for her—‘‘ Col. St. Helen has been engaged in 


a glorious action, and has gained great distinc- 


tion” — ‘ aks 
“ )'ll give it, ma’am—sir—I will,” interrupted 


| the impatient butler ; “ we'll be sure to drink 


master’s health, ma’am—his best health—and 
yours, ma’am—-and the young gentleman’s ; 
Lord, sir, it couldn’t be otherwise! is master 
burt, sir ’” 

“ Not a hair, I believe,” 1 answered. 

“Tord Almightly !’’ he exclaimed, uncon- 


' sciously snapping his fingers, as his hands hung 


down, “ only to think of it, ma’am—how glad you 
must be, ma’am—young master there, ma’am ; 
but how could it be otherwise, ma’am ?”’ 

“ Thank you, Bennet, thank you ! make your- 


; selves happy, fer 1 am sure Iam,’ replied Mrs. 


St. Helen, as well as her agitation would allow 
her—and the butler withdrew. Poor Mrs. St. 
Helen asked me a hundred questions, which | 
had no more means of answering than herself ; 
and, in short, was evidently greatly excited. As 
I steod at the open window, which opened on the 
lawn, admiring for a moment the pesepess it 
commanded, my eye caught the figure of a ca- 
valry officer, in undress uniform, followed by his 
groom, cantering easily towards Densleigh. 

“ Who can this be, Mrs. St. Helen?” said 1, 
pointing him out to her, as she rose from the sofa. 
ye Who, Doctor ? where ?”’ she enquired, has- 

y. 
“Tt is an officer,in undress uniform, evidently 
coming hither, I suppose he brings you official 
information.” At that mement the approaching 


figures were again, fer an instant, visible at a_| 


sudden turn of the road: and Mrs. St. Helen, 
slightly changing colour, exclaimed, with, as I 
thought, a certain tremour easily accounted for 
—* Oh, yes—1 know who it is—Capt. Alverley, 
aide-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief—no 
doubt he comes to tell me what.I.know already, 
through your kindness—and—he may also bring 
me letters.” 
“Very possibly! Well, dear Mrs. St. Helen, 
I most cordially congratulate you on this good 
EWS ; but pray,don’t suffer yourself to be excit- 
ed, said I, taking up my hat and stick. 
‘i Don't—don't hurry away, Doctor,” she re- 
plied. I took her hand in mine. It was cold, 
and trembled. hastily repeated my advice, 
a already staid longer than my engage- 
: ents allowed, and took my leave. As | reach- 
the nats Captain Alverley—if such was 
a ‘ct cers name—was just entering the gate, 
wy ais groom was holding open for him. 
ol ty thought [, as | drove off, ‘‘if I were 
on? ~ Helen, and six or seven thousand miles 
wi ould not exactly prefer a.tete-a-tete, even 
subject of my-own magnificent exploits, 
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between my beautiful wife and that handsome 
officer—for certainly, as far as my hurried scru- 
tiny went, | never had seen a man with a finer 
person and air, or a more prepossessing coun- 
tenance. That was the first time that I had ever 
seen or heard of Capt. Alverley. 

Some little: time after this occurrence the 
death of an elder brother entitled Col. St. Helen 
to an income of several thousands a-year, and a 
house in the immediate neighbourhood of Berk- 
ley Square. This was an event the Colonel had 
anticipated before leaving England, as his bro- 
ther had long been ina declining state of health : 
and he arranged with his solicitor and man of 
business, that should the event take place be- 
fore the expiration of the term for which he 
held Densleigh, efforts were to be made to con- 
tinue the lease, and the house in —— street was 
to be let, but not for longer than three years.— 
if, however, Densleigh could not be secured for 
a further lease, then Mrs. St. Helen was to oc- 
cupy —— street, till the Colonel’s return to 
ae Col. St. Helen’s brother died shortly 
before the lease of Densleigh expired, and its 
proprietor, wishing to live in it himself, declined 
to renew the lease. The necessary arrange- 
ments, therefore, were made for removing Mrs. 
St. Helen, with her establishment, to —— street 
—a noble residence, which the Colonel had left 
orders should, in the contingency which had hap- 

ned, be furnished entirely according to Mrs. 

t. Helen’s wishes. He had also made the pro- 
per arrangements for putting her in possession 
of an additional allowance of 2,000/. a-year; and 
under the judicious superintendence of his soli- 
citor, all these arrangements were speedily and 
satisfactorily carried into effect; and Mrs. St. 
Helen was duly installed the mistress of her new 
and elegant residence, with a handsome equip- 
age, a full retinue of servants, and a clear in- 
come of 3,500/. a-year, including her former 
allowance. Oh, unhappy, infatuated husband 
to have made such an arrangement ! Would 
that you had never permitted your lovely wife 
to enter such scenes of dazzling danger—that 
you had rather placed her in secret retirement 
till you returned—far from the “* garish eye’ of 
the world—even in some lone sequestered spot 


“Where glide the sunbeams through the latticed 
boughs, 

And fall like dew-drops on the spangled ground, 

To light the diamond-beetle on his way ; 

Where cheerful openings let the sky look down 

Into the very heart of solitude, 

On little garden-plots of social flowers, 

That crowded from the shades do peep at daylight; 

| Or where impermeable foliage made 

| Midnight at noon, and chill damp horror reign’d 

| O’er dead fallen leaves and shining funguses ;” 

—any where but in London. It was dene, how- 

ever, at the impulse of a generous confiding na- 

ture—though in fatal error—for the best! 

I was driving home down —— street one even- 
ing alone, on my return from a dinner party, 
when I was stopped for a moment by a crowd of 
carriages opposite Lady ——’s ; and recollected 
that 1 had promised to look in, if possibie. I 
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therefore got out, and made my way as soon as 

1 could into the crowded mansion. Can any 

thing be absurder than such a scene? [I always 

disliked balls and routs; but such as these must | 
be perfectly intolerable, I fancy, to any sober, 

rational person. It was full five minutes before 

I could force my way up stairs and along the 

spacious landing to the door of the principal 

room, into which “all the” unhappy “ world” 

had squeezed itself, and was undergoing purga- 

tory. How many hundreds of ladies’ maids and 

valets would have gone distracted to see their 
mistresses and masters so unable to display their 
handiwork—standing jammed together! but this 
is enjoyment and fashion—-why should I find 
fault with those who experience pleasure in 
such scenes? After gazing on the glistening 
confused scene for a moment, admiring the for- 
titude of those who were enduring the heat and 
pressure without a murmur, perceiving no one 
that I knew, at least within speaking distance, 
1 passed on towards another room, in search of 
Lady ——, whom I wished to show that I had 
kept my promise. The second room was much 
less crowded, and real, not make believe, danc- 
ing was going forward. 

“* She’s very beautiful, is she not?” said a gen- 
tleman just before me, to one of the two ladies 
who leaned upon his arm, and who seemed look- 
ing critically at the dancers. ‘“ Y—e—s, ra- 
ther,” was the answer, in a languid, drawling 
tone. 

“ Waltzes well enough,” said the other lady, 
** but for my part | quite dislike to see it.” 

* Dislike to see it? You Fl interrupted the 

entleman; why do you dislike it ? Upon m 

nour, I think it’s quite a treat to see cach 
waltzing as theirs.” 

** Oh, I dare say it’s all correct enough, if one 
comes to that. I must own, 1 should not waltz 
myself, if 1 were married,” said the glistening 
skeleton on his right arm, dropping its elabo- 
rately-dressed head with a would-be naive air. 
The ladies were two of the daughters of the Ear! 
of Hetheringham—l knew not who the gentle- 
man was. 

“ Really, 1 must say it’s too bad, under cir- 
cumstances,” said one of the ladies, disdainfully 
eyeing a couple who were floating gracefully 
round the room, and who presently stopped in 
front of where I was standing—the lady appa- 
rently exhausted for the moment with her exer- 
tion. The reader may guess my feelings on 
recognising in these waltzers—Capt. Alverley 
and Mrs. St. Helen! Fearful of encountering 
her eye, I slipped away from where i had been 
standing—but not before I heard one of the fair 
critics, immediately before whom the pair of 
waltzers were standing, address her with a 
sweet air, and compliment her on her perform- 
ance! At a little distance I continued to ob- 
serve her movements. She was dressed magni- 
ficently, and became her dress magnificently. 
She was certainly the most bekutifit @omme in 
the room; and, with her companion, who wa3 in 
full regimentals, one of the most conspicuous 
couples present. After a few minutes’ pause, 
spent in conversing with her two affectionate 
cousins, she suffered her partner gently to lead 
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following her emotions with mingled feelings of 
pity and indignation. I resolved to throw myself 
in her way before quitting the room; and for 
that purpose stepped in front of the circle of 
bystanders. I knew a little of Capt. Alverley’s 
character, at least by reputation ; and recollect. 
ed the agitation his approach had occasioned 
her, on my ponnting out his figure to her at Den- 
sleigh. There were four or five couples waltz. 
ing ; and those whom I was so eagerly observing. 
a second time stopped immediately in front of 
where | now stood—he apologizing for the force 
with which he had come against me. She too, 
observed it, and turned bide head to see to whom 
her partner had apologized. The instant she 
recognised me, her features became suffused 
with crimson. Her companion observed it, and 
looked at me with a surprised and haughty air, 
as if designing to discourage me from speaking 
to her. f was not, however, to be deterred by 
such a trifle. 

‘** How are you, Doctor?” said, or rather stam- 
mered Mrs. St. Helen, giving me her hand, which 
1 thought trembled a little. 

““ When did you hear from the Colonel last ?” 
I enquired presently, disregarding the air of 
impatience manifested by Capt. Alverley, who 
could not avoid observing the slight avitation 
and surprise my presence had occasioned his 
beautiful partner. 

** QOh—I heard from India—-not for several 
months—oh, yes, I did, about six weeks ago— 
He was very well when he srote.” Partly with 
the fatigue of waltzing, and partly through men- 
tal discomposure, she was evidently agitated.— 
She would have continued her conversation with 
me, but Capt. Alverley insisted on taking her in 
quest of a seat, and of refreshment. | soon 
after quitted the house, without any further at- 
tempt to see Lady ——; and my thoughts were 


have just described, that I walked several paces 
down the street, on my way home, before I re- 
collected that my carriage was waiting for me. 
1 had seen nothing whatever that was directly 
improper—and yet I felt, or grieved, as though I 
had. Good God! was this the way in which 
Mrs. St. Helen testified her love for her gener- 
ous, confiding husband—for him who had so . 
fectionately secured her, by anticipation, “ 
means of enjoying his expected accession 0 
fortune—for him who was at that moment, poss!- 
bly, gallantly charging in action with the are 
mies of his country—or who might have already 
received the wound which rendered her a ne 
and her children fatherless? What accurse 
influence had deadened her keen sensibilities— 
had impaired her delicate perception of wot 
priety? I began te feel heavy misgivings + . 
this Capt. Alverley—in short, | reache . 
full of vexing thoughts—for Mrs. 5t- Helen = 
suddenly sunk many, many degrees 1n gd ‘ 
mation. She did not appear to me to De ihs 
same woman that I had seen some twelve a 
before at Densleigh—the tender mother, e 
thusiastic wife--what had come to her! Bs 
1 thought it not improbable that 1 “ne he 
the morning, receive a message 7 woth be 
questing a visit during the day; and | wa 








off again among the waltzers. 1 could not help 
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_ lar--and amiss--in my conduct last night ?” 


grvant brought me a note to thal effect—re- 
questing me to call, if convenient, before one 
oclock. 1 foresaw that our interview would be 
of a diferent description to any former one.— 
However uneasy I felt on her account, Idid not 
jesire to be placed in the disagreeable position 
of receiving explanations and excuses which 
nothing had called forth but her own conscious- 
ness of impropriety, and my involuntary air of 
astynishment on the preceding evening. I had 
so many engagements that day, that it was near- 
ly two o'clock before I could reach Mrs. St. 
Helen’ss She sat in the drawing-room, with 
ier sister-in-law, Mrs. Ogilvie, who had called 
about an hour before, a very elegant, sweet wo- 
man, some ten or twelve years her senior. I 
had evidently interrupted an unpleasant inter- 
view between them; for the former was in tears, 
and the latter looked agitated, while, conse- 
quently, all of us looked rather embarrassed. 

“ Doctor ——,” said Mrs. St. Helen, quickly, } 
after a few ordinary enquiries, ** now, do pray | 
tell me, did you see any thing objectionable in | 
my”—— 

“Emma! how can you be so foolish,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Ogilvie, rising, with much displea- 
sure. “1am really extremely vexed with you!” 
and she quitted the room without regarding 
Mrs. St. Helen’s entreaties that she would stay. 
I should have liked to follow her, or that she had 
remained during my brief visit. I proceeded im- 
mediately, with a matter-of-fact air, to make a 
few professional enquiries. 

“But, my dear Doctor ——,” said she, earn- 
estly, without answering my questions——* do tell 
me candidly, what did you see so very particu- 





“What did I see amiss? Dear Mrs. St. Helen, 
youamaze me! 1 had not been at Lady ——’s 
above a minute or two before we met, and I left 
almost directly after’”—— 

“Then what did your look mean? Do, dear 
Doctor, tell me what that look meant--I really 
_— not help observing it--and I can’t forget 
it.” 

“Mrs. St. Helen! you really quite-—you must 
have strangely mistakken my looks ?” 

“Perhaps you don’t--1 suppose--that is---I 
know what you meant--was it that you didn’t 
admire married women waltzing? Now, do tell 
me, ior | feel quite unhappy.” 

‘Well, since you are so very anxious to know 
my opinion, | have no hesitation in saying a”— | 

Oh, pray go on, Doctor!” interrupted Mrs. | 
- Helen, impatiently. | 

“Why, all I was going to say is, that ] cer- | 
tainly do not feel particularly pleased—but 1 | 
may be quite absurd--at seeing married women 
waltzing, especially mothers.” 

ear Doctor, and why not? You can't 
a much I respect your opinion; but 
i Ys good heavens! what can there be indeli- 
we St. Helen ! 1 did not use the word””—— 
a ips but 1 know you meant it; why won’t 
e candid now, Doctor? But had you no 
mt eason?” Her eyes filled with tears. 
ee year Mrs. St. Helen! what reason could 
hares y have?” l interrupted, gravely--wish- 
# \0 put an end to what threatened to become 
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a very unpleasant discussion. “If have given 
you an answer to the strange question you ask- 
ed; and now suppose” —— 

** Oh, Doctor, it is useless to attempt putting 
me off in this way—-I can read a look as well as 
any one., | must have been blind net to see 
yours. The fact is--I suppose”—she raised her 
handkerchief to her eyes, which were again be- 
ginning to glisten with tears—* if you would but 
be honest—did you rot think I was wrong in 
waltzing when my husband—is abroad—and— 
and--in danger?’’ She sobbed. 

* Really, Mrs. St. Helen, you will persist in 

making my position here so unpleasant, that 1 
must indeed take my leave.” At that moment 
heard the sound of a horse’s feet approaching in 
the street. Mrs. St. Helen heard it, too; and 
hurrying to the bell, pulled it with undisguised 
trepidation. As soonas the servant entered she 
said, in a vehement tone, “‘ Not at home! Not at 
home!” In spite of her efforts to conceal it, she 
trembled violently, and her face became paler 
than before. Determined to ascertain whether 
or not my sudden suspicions were correct, | 
rose, intending to walk to the window, when I 
expected to see Capt. Alverley; but she pre- 
vented me, doubtless purposely,—extending her 
arm towards me, and begging me to feel her 
par: So 1 was kept engaged till I heard the 
,all-door closed, after an evident parley, and the 
retreating of the equestrian visitor. I had been 
requested to call before one o’clock—it was now 
past two: had she engaged to ride out with Capt. 
Alverley ? 

* Well, what do you think of my pulse, Doc- 
tor?” enquired Mrs. St. Helen, breathing more 
freely, but still by no means calm. 

** Why, it shows a high degree of nervous irri- 
tability and excitement, Mrs. St. Helen.” 

** Very probably; and no wonder! People are 
so cruel, and so scandalous.” She burst into 
tears. ‘‘ Here’s my sister been lecturing me 
this hour—half killing me! She insists”—— 

** Pray restrain your feelings, Mrs. St. Helen! 
Why all this agitation’ 1 am not your father 
confessor,’ said I, endeavouring to assume a 
gay airs Mrs. St. Helen paused, and sobbed 
heavily. 

* She tells me that my behaviour is so—so 
light, that 1 am getting myself talked about.”’— 
She seemed exceedingly distressed. ‘ Now, 
dear Doctor, if you really love me, as a very, 
very old friend--l’m sure | love you /—do tell 
me, candidly, have you ever heard any thing ?”’ 

** Never, Mrs. St. Helen, 1 solemnly assure 
jou, have I heard your name mentioned, to my 

nowledge, till last night, when | happened to 
overhear two ladies, who seemed to be wonder- 
ing at your waltzing”—— 

** Ob,” she interrupted me with great vivacit 
‘*] know who they were! My cousins! 
sweet, good-natured cousins--Oh, the vipers !— 
Wherever | go they hiss at me! But I’ll endure 
it no longer! [ll drive to —— Square this very 
day, and insist” —— . 

“If you do, Mrs. St. Helen, and mention one 
syllable of what I have perhaps unguardedly told 
you, and what | could not help overhearing, we 
never meet again.” 

“Then what am 1 to do?” she exclaim 
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peoseaately- “ Am I to endure all this! Must 
suffer myself to be slandered with impunity ?” 

“ God forbid, Mrs. St. Helen, that you should 
be slandered.” 

“Then what am I todo?” 

“‘ Give no occasion,’ I answered, more drily 
perhaps than I intended. 

“Give no occasion, indeed!” echoed Mrs. St. 
Helen, with an indignant air, rising at the same 
time, and walkiug rapidly to and fro. ‘** And 
who says that 1 ever Aave given occasion ?”’ fix- 
ing her bright eye upon me with a kind of de- 
fiance. 

“Mrs. St. Helen, you greatly grieve and 
surprise me by all this. You ask me again and 
again for an answer to a very strange question, 
and when at length yeu get one, you are affront- 
ed with me for giving it. I declare that | know 
nothing whatever about your conduct, one way 
or the other. But since you have forced me to 
speak, very reluctantly—for I have no business 
to enter into any such matters--l can but re- 
peat what [ have said, that if the tongue of scan- 
dal and envy is busy with you, you must be ex- 
traordinary on your guard to let your conduct 
give them the lie!” 

** My dear Doctor,” said she, suddenly resum- 
ing her seat, and speaking in the sweetest and 
most sorrowful tone of voice, * 1—I will be more 
guarded ; I--1 will not waltz again.” Sobs pre- 
vented her going on. 1 took her hand cordially. 

“Tam delighted to hear you say so, Mrs. St. 
Helen. I know well your high honour, your 
purity of principle; but, believe me, your inno- 
cent unsuspecting frankness may yet expose 
you often to danger. Why may I not tell you 
the feelings of my heart, dear Mrs. St. Helen? 
they are towards you more those of a father than 
a friend or physician. You are young, why 
should | not tell you what be know--you are 
very beautiful ;’’ she buried her.face in her 
handkerchief, and sobbed almost convulsively. 
** The men of the world—-of fashion--into whose 
way you have been lately so much thrown, are 
often very unprincipled and base; they may, 
with subtle wickedness, contrive snares for you 
that your innocent inexperience cannot detect 
till perhaps too late.” She involantarily squeez- 
ed my hand, for I still held hers, but attempted 
no reply. ** Now, may } tell you what was really 
passing through my mind last night at Lady 
——’s’” She spoke not, but continued her face 
in her handkerchief. “ 1 was thinking that, per- 
haps at the moment you were being whirled 
round the room by that Capt. Alverley, your 
gallant husband, charging at the head of his regi- 
ment, might be tumbling dead from his horse.” 

*“ Ah! and so did I the moment I saw you!” 
almost shrieked Mrs. St. Helen, suddenly rais- 
ing her pallid face from the handkerchief in 
which it had been buried. I had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing her going off into violent 
hysterics. After a long struggle with her tu- 
multuous feelings, “*O Arthur, Arthur!” she 
exclaimed, in such a tone as brought the tears 
eeetealy into my eyes—* if I have ever wronged 
you in thought, in word, or in deed !”—— 


** Impossible !-~perfectly impossible!” I ex- 
claimed with energy, in a cheerful exulting tone. 
“No!” she exc 


aimed, sitting suddenly up- 
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right, with a noble expression beaminc ; 
excited features, Sitch wae blanched sith a 
bearers nearer re No! [am his wife! ta 

e mother of his children! I ha ray 
them; I will not !” me 

{ looked at her with astonishment; the wil 
smile passed quickly from her pallid, beautify! 
countenance, and she sunk back on the sofa in 
aswoon. I instantly summoned assistance and 
her maid, with one or two other femaie servants 
—— entered hastily with water and smel. 
ing-salts. 

* 1 knew she was ill, sir,” said her maid 
Joyce: ‘she’s not been quite herself I may say 
this several weeks. This constant going out at 
nights doesn’t do for her, and I've often told her 
sv, sir.” 

“I suppose she goes out a great deal in the 
evenings !” 

“Oh yes, sir; three or four times a week, and 
oftener, sir.”’ 

** Is it generally late before she comes back?" 

** Never hardly before three or four o’clockin 
the morning, sir; and so tired and knocked up, 
as one may say’ —— Here Mrs. St. Helen began 
te revive. She seemed very much annoyed when 
she had thoroughly recovered her consciousness, 
at being surrounded by her servants. After 
giving her a few directions--for she was suffer- 
ing slightly from a cold, I left, promising to call 
upon her again in a day or two. 

Three or four times a-week and oftener! The 
words rung in my ears long after Mrs. St. Helen 
was out of my sight. Was this the same woman 
that had once enquired with such a passionate 
air whether Col. St. Helen ever thought of her 
and her children, when he was going to the field, 
and surrounded by death? How would that gal- 
lant heart of his have been wrung, at such a 
moment, had he known in what manner she con- 
ducted herself during his absence! Despite 
what had recently passed between us, | trembled 
for Mrs. St. Helen: I knew not how far she 
might be really committed—to what extent her 
light and thoughtless behaviour might have given 
encouragement to those ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of such conduct: her emotions had been 
violent, and were no doubt genuine ; and yet 
the agonies I had been witnessing might be little 
else than the mere spasms of declining virtue! 

To be continued. 





The older we grow and the more experience 
we gain, the less do we feel ny! ia at the ridi- 
cule thrown upon religion by the worldly mind- 
ed. Those whem we looked up to when but just 
entering life as single in purpose and holy 12 
heart, we have alas! with scarcely an exceptio0, 
found to be selfish and uncharitable. A few, 4 
choice and honorable few, it is true, have not de- 
ceived our young confidence, and we find them 
now to be what we thought them, ere we - 
learned to look with closer eyes, and judge 
different rules. Still, the hypocrisy of rofessing 
christians, is no reason for ridiculing t acon. 
of Peace which was given for the salvation 0 : 
world lost in the Wicked One ; but an incentiv® 
for allwho believe its pure doctrines to cadeer® 
to adorn them by an upright walk and a cha 
conversation. 
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THE QUEEN OF MAY. 


aY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘LETTRE DE CACHET.’ 


Like a young courtier of the queen’s, 
And the queen’s young courtier. 








‘Truly judge ye, and wisely, Dame Cisley,’ said 
Master Weltwell, the asthmatic tailor of Green- 
wich; ‘’tis a kirtle of most rare device; and, with 
its party-facings, and hanging sleeves, would do 
honour to the fancy of the mistress of the robes 
herself ;’ and straightway flinging the silken ver- 
tucadin over his thin arm, he proceeded to drapery 
the skirts and adjust the plaits; to the admiration 
not only of the blinking Cisley, but of the fair 
maiden destined to bear their burthen on the mor- 
row’s morn+-Maud Glanvil, sole child to the ver- 
derer of the royal park, and queen of the coming 
May. 

The verderer’s daughter was indeed as worthy 
of her elective honours, and of the murrey-colour- 
ed kirtle destined to their embellishment, as any 
damsel who hath tripped over that well tredden 
greensward before or since. Her father’s long and 
faithful services, as forest-keeper to the noble fami- 
ly of Warwick, had procured her the distinction of | 
boasting the Countess herself as her godmother 
and gentle protectress; and when, upon the de- 
cease of her husband, that lady had been gifted, 
through the friendship of Elizabeth, with the state- 
ly mansion of the Black-Heath Court for her fu- 
ture residence, she had profited by its vicinity to 
the palace, to advance still further in the favour of 
her royal mistress ; among the first fruits of which, 
were the preferment ef her protege to be verderer 
to the queen’s majesty, and his removal, with his | 
lovely daughter, to the lodge at Greenwich. 

The venerable dowager who, despite her age and | 
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during her father’s frequent absence from the lodge, 
was assuredly in safer keeping under the observant 
dowager’s keen eye, than in the worship of the 
‘high gravel blind’ Dame Cisley ; and in the de- 
meanour of the many ladies of high estate fre- 
quenting the Heath Court, and still more in the 
grave commentaries of her lady-godmother, she had 
precept and example united under her observation ; 
so that her graceful gentleness and tuneful speech 
soon rivalled the idea of her preceptress. Thus 
sweetly gifted by nature, and trained in courtly 
schooling, Maud Glanvil, the verderer’s heiress and 
the Lady Warwick’s nursling, became the loadstar 
of rural attraction among the striplings of the 
neighbourhood, and had been named by common 
acclaim to the coveted distinction of Queenhood, 
in the May-day pageant annually exhibited in the 
park for the recreation of the queen’s highness.— 
Nor was she, although perhaps less emulous of the 


/honour than many of her rivals, altogether indif- 


ferent of the fashioning of her robes of taffeta, or 
to the promised Joan of ‘ jewels, chains, and ouches,’ 
vouchsafed by her kind godmother for the occasion. 

‘T tell thee, damsel,’ said Weltwell, as he fitted 
on her tires, the evening preceding the ceremony, 
‘I tell thee there hath not been a like triumph to- 
ward, since the French duke was feasted at White- 
hall. Thirty years have I wrought with shears 
and stitchery in the good town of Greenwich, yet 
never did I see such preparation. Every loyal 
housewife of the highway hath drawn from chest- 
board or garner, some hanging of arras, some frag- 
ment of brocade, wherewith to garnish her case- 
ments: all the rushes of the brook, all the strew- 
ing herbs of the garden, have been stripped to 
freshen her majesty’s passage from palace to park. 


|The town is all astir, Dame Cisley ; the river is 


alive with craft, and not a jolly waterman but hath 


infirmities, retained a most decorous reverence for | donned a new vest in honour of the May. Viols are 
courtly ceremonial, was somewhat startled and | tuning here; citharnes are thrumming there; not 
scandalized on perceiving that the mere atmosphere | 2 Shew, nor a mumupur, nor a juggler, but is wend- 
surrounding a royal residence was insufficient to | Greenwichward. But yesterday, i’ sooth, I 
sofien the asperities of her ’squire of the green- | was braved at my own shopboard, by the dragon of 


wood, and to polish the bluntness of his country | Wantley, who was over curieus in the shaping of 
speech. ‘I can fly a hawk, rein a nag, wind a/| his scaly slough; and to-day there came to me Maid 
horn, if need be, with any courtier or courtier’s | Marian, lacking a scarlet kirtle for her part in the 
man of them all,’ said the rebuked verderer;|Shew, who would have fain had me abandon the 
‘aud how, madam, would it aid me, in striking a | furred symar of our worshipful bailiff of the landing 


fat hart for the queen’s mess, or may be, a bold | Stairs, in order to serve her beggarly needs; and 
stalker of the queen’s deer, that I could wriggle | by’r Lady, bold Robin of Sherwood was hard upon 
my bouy like a snaredousel, or mince my rude out- | MY ats, when I rebuked the vain quean’s pre- 
peas into daintiness, like a court usher? May it | sumption.’ 

please you, gracious madam, to fashion the learn-| The doughty tailor, whose loquacity had been 
| i: ‘ny sweet wench, Maud, according to your | intended to relieve. the tediousness of the lacings, 
Auysiip's good liking; but take Diccon Glanvil’s | and bucklings, and adjustments necessary to the 
froth and word, that ’twere as easy to bend the | perfecting of his performance, now paused,—not 


fnarled os ° ° : pan 
suaed oaks of Ardenne into the sallow’s pliancy, | for a reply,—but in order to give ample space and - 
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1 in hi , ye here 
‘in him the making of a fawning lick-platter, 
or court-knave,’ 
To the e Seger 
1, 0 - education of this motherless girl did the | 
sad y I. ieee ' 4 ° 
a arwick, thus urged, direct her admoni- | 
"8; and assisted by the mild nature and spright- | 





verge enough for the animated burst of gratulations 
by which he expected his labours to be rewarded. 


‘’Tis a pranksome garb, and a dainty,’ said the 


duenna, peering through her barnacles ; ‘ but, truth 
to say, my young mistress shews fairer and more 


V Mtellicenca af . | : : : ° e 
““'Sence of her pupil, the task became equally | maidenwise in her rust-celoured farthingale, with 
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¢, and fruitful ef flattering effects. Maud, | velvet cuffs, than:in all this gaudy gear.’ 
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‘A goodly piece of judgment,—thou mole, thou 
sandblind driveller !? murmured the indignant tai- 
lor, turning to the gentle Maud, secure of a more 
faveurable verdict. But the sight of her listless 
brow struck him with a dismay that burst into a 
paroxysm of exclamation. 

‘Now, God ha’ mercy, damsel! what would’st 
have? Here, on the eve of May, thou to be queen 
of the sport, and endowed with vesture werthy of 
a queen in right earnest; and yet theu sighest as 
droopingly, and lookest as coldly on the prospect, 
as if Ah! ha!’ said the tailor, mterrupting 
himself, ‘I read the riddle now; thou fearest that 
the base, cowardly, and treasonable attack of this 
morning, will deter her majesty’s grace from ho- 
nouring the revels with her presence. Tush !—I 
tell thee, the raffian is in safe keeping in the fort; 
and Elizabeth, blessings on the name! hath too 
much confidence in her people’s love, to fear that 
such a caitiff could boast confederate or accomplice.’ 

‘ Attack—ruffian—imprisoned in the fort,’ ex- 
claimed Cisley. ‘ How, who, what means thy news?’ 
faltered Maud. 

‘ Ye lack not the woman’s-ware of curiosity, I 
perceive,’ said the tailor, assuming the importance 
of a secret-keeper ; ‘ seeing which, I marvel that 
these tidings, which have set court and city in a 
ferment, have been so slack of reaching you ears.’ 

‘We have few guests,’ answered Maud, ‘ and 
keep no” 

‘Nay ;’ interrupted Weltwell, ‘if ye would needs 
know my news, rather listen than be a prater! and 
to be brief,—for the Lady Rich’s tunic still lacketh 
its cross-chain on the skirts, to be brief, fair Maud, 
know, that as our gracious princess was taking, this 
morning, her diversion on the river—a shot, a mur- 
derous bullet, whistled past the royal barge—gre- 
viously wounding one of the rowers.’ 

‘God’s pity !’ ejaculated Maud, ‘can this thing 
have chanced ; and to a sovereign beloved like Eli- 
zabeth ?” . 


‘Those who are fond of hearing their own argu- 
ment,’ observed the tailor, ‘affirm that the scathe 
was directed against the French envoy, the Sieur 
Simier, as I think, who was of her grace’s compa- 
ny; and on whom her hasty favour hath drawn 
some vulgar misliking ; but the ruffian, whose boat 
was speedily overtaken, protested that he had aimed, 
on his own quarrel, and in his own defence, at the 
Earl of Oxford, who, sooth to say, was seen of many, 
skulking mufiled in a barge hard by.’ 

‘ Didst thou, did any, hear the name of the offen- 
der?’ murmured Maud, growing pale as death. 

‘Woltstane, or Wollaton; aye—-Hugh Wolla- 
ton, he called himself; and the halberdiers had 
much ado to save him from dismemberment by the 
enraged mob, as they conveyed him to the West- 
gate-fort.’ 

‘And well I wot,’ shrieked gossip Cisley, ‘ the 
villain had little need of limbs, who could employ 
them on such a godless errand.’ 

‘Heaven shield him,’ said the disrobed queen, 
sinking into a chair, ‘for with him my hopes pe- 
rish !” 
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‘How now? what a coil’s liere!’ exclaimed 
Weltwell, opening the casement in pity to Maud 
Glanvil’s blanched cheeks. ‘I pray thee, Mistress, 
to forbear such unseemly sayings.’ 

‘ Fetch me my muffler, good Cisley,’ said Maud, 
rallying her strength, ‘reach thee thy mantle, 
dame; for I must to the Heath Court, and that 
presently.’ 

‘By our Lady’s grace, not I,’ said the eld wo- 
man, doggedly. ‘My master’s pottage is simmer. 
ing for supper ; the moon riseth not until the mid- 
night—to-morrow’s rufflers be abroad, junketing 
and rioting ; and I stir not forth from the lodge” 

‘Master Weltwell, thou servest my noble god- 
mother; wilt thou pleasure her, by protecting me 
on my way?’ persisted Maud. 

The valiant tailor was bewfldered. He had a 
kind and fatherly interest in his fair petitioner; he 
entertained a due reverence for a lady who nun- 
bered twenty blue coated badgemen to be liveried 
at her cost; ‘but then,’ said he, thinking aloud, 
‘how if I involve myself in the recusancy of the 
traitor Wollaton—how if I entangle my poor body 
in mispersion of treason 1” 

But Maud ended his dilemma by the earnest 
grace with which she wrung her white hands; and 
without further expostulation, Master Weltwell 
conducted the weeping girl in safety, even to the 
portal of the Heath Court. 

‘Thou comest to claim the performance of my 
promise,’ said the Lady Warwick, to whose rvell: 
the fair Maud was readily admitted. ‘I had not 
forgotten thee, sweetheart ; see, the casket stands 
labelled by my tiring mirror; and had I not been 
tormented by a grevious pain, by sore sickness, 
Maud, I had thought to send for thee, to advice 
concerning the ordering of thy morrow’s masking. 
But what is here?’ continued the old lady, raising 
the head of her protege from the coverlid in which tt 
was buried, ‘Speak out, child ; what has chanced’ 
thy father’— 

‘Is well, madam,’ answered Maud, attempting 
composure. ‘ But myself am in a grievous straight, 
and pray your counsel and protection.’ 

‘Take both, my poer god-child,’ said the dowa- 
ger, kindly ; ‘and speak out, Maud, and frankly. 

‘I am a most unhappy maiden,’ she began, ‘and 
in nothing more so, than that while your ladyships 
grace hath been my chiefest source of happiness, 
my sole fountain of honour, it has also wrought me 
shame and peril.’ 

‘Good faith, the girl is distraught ;’ thought the 
amazed Countess. 

‘You may remember, madam, that when last 
summer your ladyship lay, as now, helpless upon 
the bed of pain, I was permitted to mark my aves 
ful devotion, by ministering to your service during 
your long sickness.’ Sp 

‘I remember it, thankfully, maiden. 

‘And that during my ’tendance, the notice, the 
unseemly hotice bestowed on me by your 90 
the young Earl of Oxford, attracted the sey 
tion and reproof of your ladyship ; and rouse if 
indignation and affliction of my most unhappy s¢" 
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« Of which I marked my sense, good Maud, in 
forbidding him my presence, dismissing him my 
house.’ : 

‘From my father’s, alas! your ladyship could 
not, or did not exclude him; and the dutiful affec- 
tion borne by my parents to every branch of a house 
that hath been their stay and furtherance, hath still 
blinded my poor father to the intention of the young 
lord’s visits; the frequency of which hath proved 
their least peril.’ 

‘Hal’ exclaimed the dowager; ‘ hear I aright? 
The blessed saints forefend that thou should love 
my nephew.’ 

Love him!’ retorted Maud, something warmly, 
‘who seeketh my ruin—who would bring my old 
father’s head in shame to the grave; think better of 
me, madam! No;’ she continued, in a milder, yet 
2 hoarse tone, ‘I have no love to waste on him, or 
any ; fer long ere we quitted Ardenne—even before 
my poor mother died, she had bestowed her bles- 
sing upon my troth-plight with—with—a neigh- 
bour’s son’— 

‘Hugh Wollaton, as I think ?” 

‘The same, madam ; who, being yet in his ’pren- 
tice-time, although with a surety of succeeding to 
his uncle’s thriving trade, cannot yet win my fa- 
ther’s consent to our marriage ; and since we came 
to Greenwich—I would say, alas the day! but that 
it drew me anigh to my kind godmother—all men- 
tion of Hugh is distasteful to my father’s ears.— 
Your ladyship’s favour, and his own advancement, 
have caused my hand to be sought of many sui- 
tors; some of a degree superior to that of Hugh; 
all, unhappily, to our own; and my father hath 
been so set up with the praises of his child, and 
the projects insinuated into his credulous heart by 
my Lord of Oxford, Sir Wilfred Dudley, and others 
of the courtiers, who haunt our lodge, in pretended 
admiration of his wooderaft, that he hath already 
forbidden me to renew speech or vow with my kind, 
generous Hugh.’ 

‘Of which interdiction, his absence insures the 
eflicacy. Is it not so, pretty Maud ?” 

‘Pardon me, gracious madam ; Master Wollaton 
having gathered, by means to me unknown, tidings 
of my father’s obduracy, and of the importunities 
'o which I have been exposed by his unsuspecting 
simplicity of heart, resolved te bring the matter to 
issue ; and arrived last week at Greenwich.’ 

M And thou didst speak with’ him, girl, in disobe- 
“lence to thy father’s command 

‘Nor that alone,’ replied the weeping maiden.— 
‘I old him ad’, madam; that I had been cruelly 
Rg by the Earl’s wanton recklessness ; that I 
“ Ms = hey stir beyond the limits of my home, 
But - d provoke his licentious boldness.— 
+ ide . — my father burst in upon our inter- 
me se ed us both for disobedience ; and at 
aia hi, ung by my Hugh’s remonstrances, he 
panted mn with violenee, and dreve him from our 

Welling, 

‘ 7 . 
nae child?” said the old lady, taking the 
hath « 8 hand of her god-daughter, ‘say on—what 

nsued—where tarrieth the youth ?” 
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‘Once, and but once, I have since encountered 
him. We met—forgive me, noble lady—by stealth, 
last night, in the labyrinth of the court.’ 

‘That was ill done,’ observed the prudent god- 
mother. 

‘He came but to bid me a farewell; and pray 
me to forbear, if possible, to-morrow’s pageant ; 
for he had discovered—so said he—the Lord Ox- 
ford’s settled plan for carrying me off by stratagem.’ 

‘He dare not—he ceu/d not so far forget himself 
and me !’ exclaimed the Countess. 

‘Obedient to Wollaton’s requiry, I have kept 
close house this day,’ continued Maud Glanvil, sor- 
rowfully. ‘ But, alas! madam, mischief hath heen 
astir ; and that with cruel activity. ‘The precious 
safety of the queen’s majesty hath been endan- 
gered, as doubtless your ladyship hath learned ; 
and the innocent cause of the evil—the prisoner 
of the Westgate-fort, is Hugh Wollaton himself!’ 

_ £ And the shot was levelled at my graceless ne- 
phew ?” 

‘At a ruffian wearing his cognizance, and in 
self-defence—in a death-struggle; forgive us, ma- 
dam ;’ faltered the trembling maiden. 

‘Would I had no greater offenders to pardon,’ 
said the Countess, gravely ; ‘ or rather, would that 
my sister’s sen had less claim to my mercy; so 
might I exert my best “endeavours in Wollaton’s 
behalf, by unfolding the truth. But, however un- 
worthy, Edward de Vere is my kinsman,’ said the 
old lady, as a tear quivered upon her withered 
cheek. ‘This is no common matter,’ she resumed, 
after a pause of consideration. ‘’T'will be bruited 
in the common ear of England ; ’twill be made the 
watchword of party; the fable of history; and, 
perhaps, yet heaven avert it, a signal of bloodshed. 
The excesses of my misgoverned nephew have so 
often drawn upon him her highness’s displeasure, 
that were net an innocent life endangered by thy 
silence, Maud, I should pray thee to forbear accu- 
sal; byt our gracious sovereign’s peril will have 
wrought the people to a demand for prompt ven- 
geance, and the insult suspeeted towards the Duke 
of Alencon’s minion, will have roused the indig- 
nation of the queen—whereupon, the affair brooks 
no delay. To-morrow, hie thee, as was thy pur- 
pose, to the May-game pageant ; prank thyself gay, 
and smile thy best, my child! nay, wince not at the 
word; for Ais sake must this be done.’ Maud Glan- 
vil wrung her hands. 

‘The queen, I know it, I—will grace, as is her 
wont, the Mayshaft; and theu, as crowned warder 
of the feast, must of need attract her notice. ‘Then, 
girl, is thine auspicious hour, then, Maud, go bold- 
ly to thy duty ; throw thyself at her royal feet,— 
speak thy wrong,and Wollation’s innocence, simply 
and briefly ; and my life on the issue, Elizabeth will 
right thy cause.’ 

‘How, madam! address myself to the queen’s 
majesty, and in presence of the assembled court?’ 

‘Asks it less bold presumption to address the 
King of kings ? 

‘Alas! alas!’ said Maud, ‘I would I were in my 





grave !” 
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‘ Rather, hie thee home, that sleep my calm thee 
fer thy coming trial. Therefore, good night, my 
gentle girl; abandon not thy cause, and Heaven 
will bless it and thee !’ 

The day-dawn came, and brought the waiting 
gentlewoman of the Lady Warwick, and the pro- 
mised casket; but with them came no accession of 
confidence to the trembling May-queen—so that 
*twas a toilsome task to lace the trim bodice over 
her panting bosom. 

It was a morning as pure and bright as ever 
sparkled with the freshness of May ; and grove and 
garden-ground, shrubby labyrinth and open par- 
terre, seemed. flushed with the years gay youth.— 
Gem-like cones of bloom glistened upon the lilac 
trees, golden streamers waved from the laburnums, 
as if in mockery of the fading hue of the apple- 
blossoms with which they mingled. In the bolder 
landscape of the park, the half-foliaged elms un- 
folded their tiny shells of verdure, the tender green 
of the young lime-leaves quivered above, the pro- 
fuse blue flowers of the wild hyacinth seemed ho- 
vering, like a vapour, over the earth below; on 
which, where the hawthorn trees stood in sheeted 
whiteness of bloom, 


Da’ be’ rami scendea 
Una pioggia di fior’ sovra ’| suo grembo. 


and the united sweetness of a thousand honied blos- 
‘soms, and the’ freshness of the springing grass, 
crushed by:a thousand footsteps, were cispersed by 
the buoyant gushes of the summer air, which never 
‘ sinelt more wooingly.’ 

Along the secluded path of a deep avenue of 
chestnuts, the fair queen of the May was stoutly 
ushered by her exulting father towards the goodly 
tent, framed of fir poles and interwoven branches, 
in which her throne was erected. As she approach- 
ed the Maypole, round which a fenced ring was 
apportioned to the pageant of the day, she was 
preceded by her company of maidens of honour, in 
milkwhite array. Friar Tuck stood aside, and the 
hobby-horse suspended his caracolings, to look on 
such a galaxy of loveliness, and the joyous multi- 
tude sent up as prolonged a shout in their honour, 
as if Elizabeth herself had been at hand. Some 
there were indeed among the crowd, who blamed 
the listless bearing and reserved silence of the un- 
happy Maud, and whispered, that her father’s daugh- 
ter queened it too loftily ; while Master Weltwell, 
regardless of the praise lavished upon his handy- 
work, did lay his finger upon his skinny lips, and 
imply a world of mystery. 

From the earliest morn, chambers had been at 
intervals discharged from the numerous forts ad- 
joining the river and the park; and now a loud 
salvo announced that the procession had left the 
palace. Expectation, in the guise of many a buxom 
dame and sturdy burgher, was a-tiptoe; and soon 
the trained bands, with their steel skirts of Almaine 
rivet, and morions glancing in the sun, gratified 
the general expeetation. Next in the procession, 
and heralded by a pursuivant at arms bearing their 
banner, came the goodly company of the gentle- 
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closely followed by the two pages of the queen: 
and after a space, shining like a constellation, ap. 
peared the brightness of the maiden queen, mount. 
ed on a milk-white palfrey, whose velvet housings, 
broidered with pearl, swept the ground. While 
acclamations of “ long live Elizabeth—bhappily may 
she reign burst from the populace, she bent on 
either side her stately looks of proud affability, and 
the assembled people threw themselves upon their 
knees as she passed onwards. 

Arrived at a grassy knoll commanding a view of 
the pageant, the queen dismounted ; her kinsman, 
the bluff Lord Hunsdon, holding her bridle-rein — 
the Earl of Leicester receiving her offered hand 
upon his bended knee; and, as she tonched the 
earth, a clamour of exultation was sent upward to 
the sky by the mingled voices of tens of thousands 
of spectators, aided by the roar of cannon, the 
braying of trumpets, and the larum of drums !— 
Elizabeth, who found a welcome music in the din, 
looked round upon the courtly train of barons bold 
and gorgeous dames by which she was now encon- 
passed, and pointing to the shouting multitude, 
exclaimed, ‘and yesterday ye urged my doubts of 
the loyal love of my people !’ Then, motioning 
with her hand, that the sports should commence, 
she bade her court dispose itself for better enjoy- 
ment of the scene ; and, guarded by her gentlemen 
pensioners, and officiously haunted by Patch, the 
court jester, she stationed herself in stern dignity on 
the summit of the knoll. But it was not her dis- 
comfiture of the preceding day which imparted so 
severe an air to the royal countenance, for she had 
never favoured the May-game festival with a better 
grace ; and it was surmised that, while a politic de- 
ference to popular usances dictated her annual at- 
tendance, the remembrance of her unhappy mother's 
attainder, consequent upon a similar celebration, 
rendered it a distasteful task. 

Elizabeth, who had now forfeited all title to that 
pride of youthful beauty, which might have excus- 
ed the flightiness of devotion she loved to exact 
from her courtiers, looked, it must be confessed, 
upen the day in question a very paragon of unlove 
liness. The unfeminine harshness of her prom 
nent features—the cankered keenness of her grey 
eyes—her tawny hair, and stiff erectness of figure, 
formed a marvellous contrast with the graceftl 
sweetness of her rival of the greensward : a contrast 
so readily discerned by her majesty’s acute prece} 
tion, that she immediately courted the disparage 
ment of the surrounding courtiers, by her bitter 
comments on the untutored demeanour of the 
‘sceptred Dowsabelle.’ 

« Even weeds have their value,’ said the Earl of 
Oxford ; ‘for their baseness teacheth men to nied 
sure the sovereign beauty of the rose; Nor dot 
the meanest star twinkle in vain, since Its feeble- 
ness revealeth the all-outshining glory of the queen 
of night.’ 

‘Even as our cousin Hunsdon’s hone 
ness,’ quoth Patch, ‘sets price on the nimbl 
gued loselry of a De Vere. Gare les faitours 
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T'o have been adulated by Shakspeare ar.d Spen- 
ser, flattered by Sidney and Raleigh, served by 
Burleigh, by Buckhurst, and Bacon, affords per- 
haps some title to those exaggerated honours which 
have been lavished on the memory of Elizabeth— 
the spoiled child of English history : but posterity 
is a dispassionate judge ; and despite the factitious 
lustre shed upon the reign of the maiden queen,— 
or, as runs the clap-trap phrase, ‘the golden days 
of good Queen Bess,’ we are enabled, even through 
the inflated ewlogies of contemporary writers, to 
detect the craftiness, the cruelty, the licentious 
vanity, the insane arrogance of the self-assumed 
Phenix. The nips and bobs, with which she 
‘sorely pinched’ her ladies of honour, the unchris- 
tian pride, with which she exacted knee-worship 
from all approaching her, the relentless virulence 
which urged her persecution of the ladies of the 
house of Grey, for having presumed to give legal 
heirs to her crown, the coarse spirit of vitupera- 
tion, which exposed her most tried and ancient ser- 
vants to opprobrious insults, the levity which be- 
trayed her into unseemly familiarity with her fa- 
vourite, Dudley, even in an audience of state—are, 
perhaps, sufficient causes for distrusting the femi- 
nine qualifications of ‘the fair vestal throned in 
the West.’ But, when we consider the fate of 
that loveliest monument of human frailty, the sis- 
ter and rival who had screened herself from rebel- 
lion under the protection of a British queen, when 
we recall the bloody destinies of Essex, Norfolk, 
and a numberless brotherhood, the unsparing use 
of torture, which, contrary to the law of the realm, 
disgraced the early annals of her reign, her hollow 
and insolent dealings with her parliament, the foul 
indifference marked towards the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the persecution of the Hugte- 
nots by her quickly thereafter becoming sponsor to 
the child of the French king, the vindictive spirit, 
which prompted her to strike off the hand of a 
gentleman and a scholar, who had ventured to set 
forth the monstrous disproportion of her marriage 
with the boy-Duke of Alencon, the baseness, which 
sought hospitality from the master of Euston Hall, 
in order to detect and punish his secret adherence 
to Papistry, and, finally, the parsimonious absti- 
nence of Elizabeth from all public acts of munifi- 
cence, and her greedy exactments from the genero- 
sity of our courtiers, are facts whose united atrocity 
may counterbalance a zeal, sometimes doubtful, for 
the interests of the Reformed Church; a judicious 
selection of the ministers of her arbitrary will; a 
brilliant tact in the art of government; an intrepid 
‘pirit, and dignified carriage. 


The revels were now at their height. The queen 
of the May, having won all hearts to her praise by 
the trimly featness with which she executed her 
duty, of leading a galliard and a corranto in the 
"ing—a featness which called down the applause 
of Sir Christopher Hatton himself, was proceeding 
‘0 re-enthrone herself in the tent, when some idle 
‘peech among the crowd, that her majesty was ill- 
minded to prolong her courtesy and witness the 
‘ports to an ead, renewed her terrors and impa- 
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tience. As she stood, perplexed and tormented by 
the importunate homage of her little court, it 
chanced that Sir Wilfred Dudley, one of the vain 
gallants who had long pestered her with his assi- 
duities, approached, to tender her some of those 
practised flatteries which his tendency to parler 
Euphuisme rendered more circumlocutory than the 
critical juncture of her affairs might well endure. 

‘ Sweet sovereignty !’ said he, ‘if a simple subject 
may hope to penetrate the guarded portal of thy dis- 
trustful hearing’— 

‘Good Sir Wilfred,’ interrupted Maud, ‘ you 
have, oftentimes, made vaunt of your will to do me 
service’— 

‘And therein, sweet harte of the greenwood, ot 
pleasure mine own best liking.’ 

‘I ask not your motive—care not for it now ; 
but if ever you weuld win my gratitude, guide me 
through yonder armed bands, to the feet of the 
queen.’ 

‘To her majesty’s very presence? For an eyass, 
that but now leaveth the mew, damsel, thou svar- 
est high.’ 

‘You refuse me? Nay, then,’ said Maud, slip- 
ping beneath the ropes, and directing her hurried 
steps towards the knoll, ‘ I will bear mine errand in 
single beldness.’ 

But the fantastic gallantry of the Euphuist would 
not permit him to abandon the companionship of 
a maiden in distress; and quickly overtaking her 
as she reached the opening into an over-arching 
alley of lime-trees, he held out his hand for her 
support with all that distortion of affectation which 
characterized his postures. ‘ Mistress Maud!’ said 
Sir Wilfred, negligently flinging aside his mantle, 
in order to reveal the richness of his Spanish doub- 
let, ‘I hasten to propose a league of amity between 
us, of which the terms are, present protection on 
my part—fairer interpretation on thine. Advance, 
bright humility !’ continued he, with a tender air, 
as they passed the spot on which the Earl of Oxford 
lay, in listless weariness, on the grass. ‘ Advance, 
queen of Idalia!’ he repeated, simpering and mow- 
ing like a jackanape, when he perceived the indig- 
nant regards of his rival fixed upon his familiar at- 
titude. 

But if it be true, that 

The lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity ; 

the evil thoughts of De Vere had surely deserted 
his savage bosom at sight of the loveliness of 
Maud, which, in her fair and stately array, shewed 
even more touchingly than was its wont. The 
swan-like throat, set forth by her standing ruff,— 
the arch simplicity of a brow, on which the flush 
of exercise, and the paleness of terror, varied alter- 
nately, the informing intelligence of soul, which, 
brightening her eyes, taught her, ‘ dolphin-like, to 
shew above the element she lived in,’ even the un- 
certain tremour of her step, might have induced him 
to forbear one look injurious to the spotlessness of 
‘saintly chastity,’ 

Maud Glanvil had now approached within a few 
paces of Elizabeth—within play of that fierce bat- 
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tery of looks, so terrible to her enemies ; and yield- 
ing unconsciously in the awe natural to her posi- 
tion, she folded her hands on her bosom, as if to 
still the wild beating of her heart, and stood rooted 


‘to the earth, The queen, attributing the unformal 


action of her rival of the Mayshaft to some mum- 
mery imposed upon her by her part in the pageant, 
exclaimed, as she graciously beckoned her nearer 
approach, ‘what would the majesty of May, from 
her royal sister of England ?” 

‘Your highness’s clemency,’ faltered Maud, fal- 
ling on her knees, to kiss the gracious hand ex- 
tended towards her. 

‘ And shall we, whom one of our wisest clerks 
hath hailed by the title of Mercilla, shall we deny 
our grace to an offender so fair—so helpless?” 

‘Tis not for myself I sue,’ said Maud, gatherin, 
courage from the affability of the queen, ‘ but for an 
innecent prisoner.’ 

‘Then justice might surely serve the turn,’ re- 
plied Elizabeth, still smiling ; ‘an enthroned so- 
vereign should know that clemency regardeth the 
guilty. The name, gentle queen, of thy prisoner.’ 

‘Hugh Wollaton of Ardenne, madam ; now most 
unmeetly confined in the Westgate-fort.’ 

‘How!’ exclaimed the astonished princess, in 
her shrillest tone, as the reality of her petitioner’s 
alarms and mission became apparent, ‘have we 
treason near our person? Must we—who, at bed 
and board, waking and downlying, are still thwart- 
ed and harassed by our cares of state—must we be 
pursued, even in our hour of idleness, our season 
of recreation, by the importunities of our rebel 
subjects ; look to it, my lords—Leicester, Cumber- 
land, Montjoy : and thou, sirrah ! who are the chief 
cause of the mischief,’ said she, bending her frowns 
upon the discomfited Sir Wilfred, whose forlorn 
figure Master Patch was diligently portraying upon 
the buckler of a man-at-arms by his side, ‘how 
got this bold damsel to our presence? Go! mi- 
nion,’ she continued, with an angry gesture, to the 
trembling May-queen, ‘ go hence, ere thou be thrust 
out with shame, and leave the assassin of thy so- 
vereign to the justice of her privy-council.’ 

‘Now, God help me!’ said Maud, throwing up 
her arms distractedly, ‘for in man or woman, hope 
is none.’ 


‘ An’t please your grace,’ said Lord Hunsdon, 
too unsolicitous of royal favour to shun the path 
of honesty, ‘ this wench is of the Lady Warwick’s 
household; her.godchild, if it remember me, or at 
least, her diligent handmeid in the hour of suffer- 
ing; speak, girl! bringest thou no token from thy 
lady 2” 

‘Alas! none, sir,’ answered Maud, with patient 
humility; ‘my gracious mistress could scarcely move 
in the suit which criminates a De Vere.’ 

‘How now?’ demanded Elizabeth, sobered from 
her first explosion of resentment, ‘a De Vere, say- 
est thou? Stand up, and mince not thy words; 
what cause, what De Vere, minion ?dally not with 
thy queen !’ 

But there were tears now stealing down the pale 
cheeks of the unhappy girl, which at once impeded 
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her utterance, and moved every manly heart pre- 
sent in her favour. 

‘And now I think me, yonder traitor of the fort 
did also involve my Lord of Oxford’s name in his 
declarations,’ resumed Elizabeth; ‘ what, ho! some 
one call hither the Earl. Yeoman of the guard— 
bring him instantly te the presence.’ 

‘Force needs none, madam,’ said the bold Earl, 
who had been an unseen auditor of the whole; «J 
am not used to be a loiterer at my sovereign’s bid- 
ding, even though it tend to confront a peer of 
England with the nameless puppet of a village 
masking.’ 

This taunt, and the presence of her persecutor, 
reused the spirit of the injured Maud, far more 
than the encouragement of queen or courtier ; and 
standing forward with modest grace, she related, in 
succinct but earnest terms, her tale of patient suf- 
fering and undeserved insult ; appealing so sweetly 
to the womanly sympathy of her royal judge, that 
despite the preconceptions of Elizabeth, the force of 
truth and simplicity went direct to her heart ; kind- 
ling all the indignation of her sex, and the intem- 
perance of her ‘Tudor blood. 

‘ Thou wert well to brave me but now, with thy 
rude insolence, my worthy lord!’ said she, to the 
unabashed earl ; ‘ thou frontless offender ! who dost 
dare pollute the very purlieus of our court with 
thy filthy libertinism ; go from our presence ; thou 
shalt hear further of owr judgment, touching this 
matter: yet stay,’ she resumed, amending her 
hastiness, ‘hast thou aught to urge, my lord, against 
this damsel’s accusation; what hath the flower of 
chivalry, who must needs wear Elizabeth’s favour 
in his cap, to reply te the ingenuous murmurs of 
maiden modesty ?” 


t Nothing, madam ;’ replied the insolent Oxford, 
whose wit, and splendid profusion, and travelled 
elegance had often blinded the queen’s detection of 
his unexampled excesses. ‘Edward De Vere hath 
a ready answer for the peer who questions his ho- 
nour; but for the imperious mandate of a woman, 
albeit a queen, or for the whining of a peevish wan- 
ten, good faith ! they must abide his silence.’ 

‘We are outfaced, methinks, and by a foul trai- 
tor,’ exclaiméd Elizabeth, with kindling eyes. ‘'To 
the Tower with him,’ said she, addressing herself 
to the Earl Marshal. ‘To the Tower with him; 
my royal word be your warrant.’ 

The consternation now became general. 

‘Break up the sports, there,’ said the queen, re- 
suming her wonted state; ‘and see that this maiden 
be had in safe keeping. Weretire on the instant.’ 
A general movement ensued, which screened the 
royal party from vulgar observation ; till followed 
by the shouts of the populace, it re-entered the pa- 
lace gates. 

On the following day, Elizabeth of England sate 
in stern judgment within her chamber of audience. 
Some few of her chosen counsellors surrounded her 
throne; and at her feet, in modest self-possession, 
kneeled the graceful figure of Hugh of Ardenne. 

Disrobed of her gaudy vesture, her pallid cheeks 
half veiled by the long unbraided tresses which 
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overhung her white robing, the gentle queen of 
May stood humbly in the distance, with her tearful 
eyes fixed upon the judgment-seat; while her per- 
plexed father the hapless Diccon—in the guise of 
a fowl, whose chicks have betrayed their alien na- 
ture by committing themselves to another element 
—stood helpless and restless by the side of those 
perilous waters, whereon his child had launched 
herself in his despite. Elizabeth herself, who had 
lost something of her severity in the interest of 
the scene, held within her grasp two letters; the 
one a testimonial from the Countess of Warwick 
of her heart-felt faith in the veracity of her god- 
child; the other, an early love-missive in the hand- 
writing of the bold De Vere; which, by its impli- 
cations, certified his ewn guilt and the purity of 
Maud Glanvil. 

‘These documents,’ said the queen, placing | 
them in the hands of Sir Francis Walsingham, | 
‘do but justify our previous insight into the mat- | 
ter. It is time that the guilty met their award. | 

‘Rise up, youth ;’ continued her majesty, adres- | 
sing young Wollaton, whose fair person and dis-| 
creet address had won favour in her sight. ‘Thou | 
art convicted, on thine own shewing, of having 
practised against the life of a nobleman of this; 
realm, and thereby endangering the safety of thy , 
liege sovereign—silence, sirrah! thy vindication | 
hath been heard. Thou hast sworn, and the evi- | 
dence of sundry avoucheth, that this outrage arose | 
in thy self-defence against the retainers of Edward 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who fell upon thee with 
superiority of numbers, inflicting divers wounds 
on thy person, in the progress of a scheme of ab- 
duction, laid against that of a free British maiden; 
daughter of our Verderer of Greenwich. Have I 
heard rightly, my Lords? Prisoner, are these’ things 
true? 

Hugh Wollaton replied by a lowly obeisance of 
assent. 


‘For these crimes and misdemeanours,’ said the 
queen, ‘we adjudge thee’-—Maud Glanvil pressed 
forward with an imploring air, ‘ we adjudge thee, 
in consideration of thy known loyalty, and: deep 
provocation, to a term of six months’ imprison- 
ment within the limits of the royal park; which 
thou may’st improve, an’ it like thee,’ continued 
the princess, with a grim smile, ‘ by renewing thine 
attempts to win the sanction of yender weather- | 
worn woodsman to thy courtship of his daughter. 
And Maud—see thou set no more of my courtiers’ 
brains a-gadding, by those looks which have con- 
demned the bold and mis-proud De Vere to a year’s 
banishment from our court. Let thy future bear- 
ing keep pace with thy past discretion, and thou 
shalt never lack the countenance of Elizabeth !’ 

Thus ended the sorrows of the Verderer’s 
Daughter. «And what said-the queen’s majesty 
as touching the fashion of thy masking suit?’ said 
Weltwell to the happy Maud, when, some weeks 
afterwards, she recounted in his presence the 
chances of her royal audience. 


_‘Psooth, but little, my friend in need. But my 
kind godmother hath bidden me seek at your hands 
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a goodly garment of three-piled-Genoa for myself, 
and another of stout kersey, for—for Wollaton.’ 

‘ Of a bridal fashion, asI guess ?? 

Maud gainsayed not the opinion; and when, in 
process of time, the said vestments were appointed 
to figure in a wedding junket at the Heath Court, 
they were commended for shape and substance of 
all present, including the point-device Euphuist 
himself, 





THE FIELD OF CORN. 

Let others praise the myrtle flowers 
From southern summers sprung ; 

The glory of Italian bowers 
By bard and beauty sung ; 

While Rosalie’s endearing grace 
Isin my mem’ry borne, 

I'll not forget our trysting-place 
Was in the field of corn. 

The branching vines beneath our feet 
No purple clusters bore, 

But fruit more sunny-hued and sweet 
The pumpkin’s yellow store. 

The plaintive quail that harbored near 
Prolonged his note forlorn, 

And every sigh and sound was dear 
Among the Indian corn. 


The greea and trailing leaves at last 
Were faded, crisp, and sere, 

And over them the autumn blast 
Bewailed their ruin drear. 

By reapers from the tasselled stalk 
The golden ear was torn, 

And desolate became our walk 
Within the field of corn. 








WOMAN’S LOVE. 

The true being and end of. womaniind is love; 
and from this, if I may so speak, all their sor- 
rews, if they pervert that holy and heavenly pas- 
sion, directly proceed. I reverence the princi- 
ple of love in woman. It seems indeed the at- 
mosphere in which she lives, and moves, and has 
her being. The arms and wings of her spirit seem 
ever reaching and panting, to clasp to her bo- 
som, and brood over, some object of human affec- 
tion. In thesmile of her lip, in the glance of her 
eye, the soft and bewildering melody ofher voice 
we find the semblance and echoes of the spirit of 
love. She delights:to minister to our comfort,— 


to invest our pathway with the roses of delicate - 


enjoyment,—to lend sunshine to the hearth and 
repose to the evening hour. I have never thought 


‘upon the gentle and unobtrusive influence of wo- 


man, without feelings of the deepest admiration. 
She seldom hates. When she is wronged, she is 
forgiving ; when destroyed, she still turns with 
an eye of earnest regret to that paradise of inno- 
cence from which her passions have driven her; 
and in solitude, by day or at evening, “ she wa- 
ters her cheek In tears without. measure.”— 
Knickerbocker. 
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INSANE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Visit to M. Esquirol’s Insane Establishment near 
Paris.—No. Il. 

The large square in which the female patients 

welt precisely resembled in form and ex- 
tent that of the men, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a covered passage. A wide corridor 
ran all around, affording a sheltered walk: in the 
centre wasa large grass-plot. The evening be- 
ing beautiful many were walking, not with the 
light and graceful step of most Frenchwomen, 
some in groups, others alone, with the sad and 
aimless pace which is never known in the streets 
and gardens of Paris. The greater portion 
might be termed incurables, yet the hope of 
final cure is rarely abandoned by Mon. Esqui- 
rol, who will scarcely allow any one to be abso- 
lutely beyond relief and hope. Many were 
young, and had been happy; and were evidently 
taken from kind homes and exciting circles; 
they looked more like exiles than the men, and 
seemed to feel so. 

The face of the female maniac is more man- 
gled by madness than that of the man, its grace 
and expression more utterly overthrown. The 
features of the gentlemen were but little ravag- 
ed by the mental disease; they often preserved 
their good and agreeable looks; but in those of 
the ladies there was a wreck of comeliness, soft- 
ness, and of all attraction. Ofall human sorrows, 
not one surely is so wretched as to see the wife 
and mother visited with insanity: her heart 
growing cold to her children, her look wild and 
strange to her husband, and her beauty fading 
away like the moth,—the prey, mind and body, 
of this invisible fiend. No wonder that the an- 
cient Hebrews believed almost all lunatic pos- 
sessions to be the work of the devil: the looks of 
some of these ladies were demon-like, the play 
of their lips peculiarly disagreeable, and the 
laugh thrilling and cheerless. Their empire, 
like that of the king of Babylon, passes away 
from them when cast forth from their homes of 
love and sway, and anxious cares: how few of 
these will ever say “Mine understanding and my 
reason returned unto me!’’ From that poten- 
tate even to the present time, pride is perhaps 
the most fertile source of madness in women as 
in men, though in the former it besieges the brain 
through fewer avenues. 

Yet this master-passion was evinced the mo- 
ment we entered the corridor,—not against us 
men, for what did these ladies care for our 
hopes, ambitions and vanities, which supplied no 
fuel to their desoiated feelings? but our compa- 
nion was a handsomely-dressed woman, and her 
good looks and expensive array called forth at 
once every envious, jealous, evil feeling. It 
seemed to them a mockery on their own fallen 
state and humble appearance, for they were all 
ina plain garb just at this hour. Several ga- 
thered eagerly round the stranger, with flashing 
eyes, and looks full of all uncharitableness and 
malice. Had they been permitted they would 
have laid violent hands on her, for they could 
not endure to see her walk thus among them, 
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dies suffered at the sight, and the envenomed 
sallies in which it found vent, we could almost 
have laughed at their agitation. 

One of these was a young woman of about 
three-and-twenty, attended, as was every pa- 
tient, by a servant, who was ever at her side: she 
had been good-looking, probably, ere the malady 


upon the features, to which it gave a piteous 
expression. The circumstances of her family 
were affluent; of this she retained a vivid con- 
sciousness, and was intensely anxious that we 
should not think her poor. Perhaps the sight of 
the female visiter brought to mind her own 
days of pride and gaiety, of the toilet and its en- 
joyments; for amidst all the vebemence of envy, 
she wept bitterly, and said many times, “ My fa- 
ther and my family are rich, I also was rich; do 
not think lam poor.” And even when the ob- 
ject of dislike baa disappeared, the dominant 
feeling of wounded pride was still awake; and 
addressing us for the last time with clasped 
hands, a face bathed in tears, and an imploring 
attitude, ““O, do not think me poor; | was rich 
once: my family are still rich.” She chanced, 
like her companions, to be clad in the plain and 
simple dress in which they go to the evening 
bath, and the sense of this was very aggravating 
to them, for they were exquisitely conscious of 
the disparity in their attire to that of the visiter. 

They are allowed to dress as their fancy in- 
clines,—expensively, gaudily, or fantastically; 
a variety of tastes and fashions is often exhibited 
beneath the corridor, which is their daily pro- 
menade. They also frequented the winding al- 
leys and beautiful grounds in which were the 
green mound and pleasure-house already de- 
scribed: here, but not at the hours when the 
male patients came, they often walked and sat: 
some peering wildly over the sweet scene as if 
in pursuit of a lost lover or child, and talking 
eagerly as they gazed; others musing compla- 
cently,it could scareely be said thoughtfully, for 
thought was not often a familiar dweller in 
their aspect. Several hours were generally 
passed each day in the gardens, if the weather 
was not intulerable, and they were mostly will- 
ing, and often anxious, to take this exercise and 
recreation; whereas several of the men could 
with difficulty be persuaded at times to leave 
their chambers, and parted reluctantly from 
their companions. 

The love of flowers was a great solace to 4 
number of these ladies, a taste so generally cul- 
tivated and cherished by Parisian women, who 
are passionately fond of purchases and presents 
from the Marches des Fleurs; their apartments 
are rarely withont vases filled with choice 
‘co and flowers. These insane ladies had 

rought this love to the Maison de Sante, 

and it was liberally administered to; many 
of their solitary chambers, looked gay, and 
were perfectly fragrant: this was an unfailing 
and welcome relief to the thoughts; many 
an hour of the day was occupied in anxious at- 
tention to the favourite collection, altering its 
position, shifting it to the sun or shade. 

In the grounds there were beds of flowers, 
whose sight or fancied guardianship cheered 





and would fain have despoiled the dress and or- 
naments. But for the evident anguish these la- 





many a lonely walk. Of what pleasure is this 


came; tall, and of a good figure; but madness sat . 
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taste the source in every circumstance of life! 
even in the chamber of sickness, when the pots 
of flowers send their fragrance through the 
room, thyme and rosemary strewed on the floor, 
the foliage of the trellised rose on which the sun 
is falling,are exquisitely welcome to the thoughts 
and senses, even though death be hovering 


- near. 


They seem to be still more dear to the ma- 
niac, as if the rich hues and odours had a kind 
influence on the distempered fancy, and like a 
loved and familiar voice of former days, soothed 
its reveries and suspicions by some mysterious 
sympathy, some appealing sweetness or mercy 
known only to the sufferer. Many of the rooms 
were adorned with vases filled according to the 
tastes of the inmate, and various and capricious 
were these tastes. 

One lady, whose malady was of a mild and 
gentle character, was distinguished above the 
others in the array of her apartment. The 
window was open, and she looked forth occasion- 
ally on the patients who walked and talked with- 
out, and busied herself wholly in the care of her 
flowers; perhaps she spoke to, and held secret 
communien with them, for they were her chief 
companions from day to day, never mingling 
with the inmates, rarely going forth even to 
the pleasure-grounds, save to examine and 
sometimes rifle the parterre; her collection was 


her little world of being, of friendship, of interest, | 


and perhaps of hope; they were carefully set 
forth in the window; the tables presented a rich 
array, as did the chimney-piece. We looked in 
at the display and the occupation. She was 
moving amidst them, like one intent on beau- 
tiful and precious things, like a mother amidst 
her infant children: her long and attenuated 
fingers, white as those of a corpse, looked more 
white and spectre-like as they handled the 
bright leaves and blossoms; her frame was wast- 
ed,and her countenance sad yet seemingly re- 
signed; there was nothing of the wildness and 
constant restlessness so evident in those around 
her. She never spoke, save to herself, and then 
it was in soft tones, or rather whisperings, as if 
talking to those who could not answer her again. 
There were no books in the chamber, for she 
would not read; loving the one taste and occu- 
pation she had chosen better than any other. 
The quietude of this Jady was strangely con- 
trasted by the vehemence of a very young and 
pretty woman, the youngest of all the patients, 
who walked beneath the corridor with a cease- 
less and rapid step; this was her daily habit; her 
step never relaxed in its quick, uninterrupted 
walk, from the time she left her apartment till 
her return to it, an interval of several hours. 
She spoke incessantly, her tongue moving as 
rapidly as her feet; she had resided here about 
three years; had been brought up in affluence, 
and well educated, but her parents had suffered 
areverse of circumstances; the luxuries and en- 
joymerts of home had passed away with their 
fortune, and the daughter was unable to bear 
the bitter reverse. The coolness of the world, 
the indifference of some intimates and friends, 
the estrangement of others, above all, the blight 
of her own ambitious hopes as to a flattering es- 
tablishment in marriage, upset the mind. There 
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had been also, as is in many cases evident, a 
constitutional tendency, as well from bodily and 
mental sources, to derangement; but this ten- 
dency would probably have slept, as it sleeps 
in numbers, without being suspected, had not 
the wreck of fortune and hope called it forth. 

The features of this girl were soft and inte- 
resting; she had been much prettier when she 
entered the establishment, but her beauty had 
been injured, and her features partly distorted 
by the violent abuse in which she daily indulged; 
words the most intemperate fell in torrents 
from her lips, and sometimes they were of a 
kind which a young and handsome woman, if 
sane, would have shuddered to utter. 

A propensity to words and ideas, the reverse 
of modest, is by no means rare among the female 
patients; even from lips that could never before 
have violated delicacy, of the once gentle and 
guarded woman, it is strange to hear the lan- 
guage of licentiousness issuing with a zest and 
fluency as if they were not new sounds and 
theughts, but that the fountains of former reve- 





ries, long suppressed, were broken up. The 
| case of this girl was one of the most hopeless as 
\well as desperate nature, though the tongue 
| was her only instrument of mischief. The sud- 
|den and irrecoverable overthrow of her station 
and prospects in society disposed her spirit to 
evil, and that continually; it had no resting 
place, but seemed to find, though new to vice 
and in its life’s morn, a savage pleasure in vent- 
ing its bitterness on others, and heaping all its 
ps, ash a on their heads. 

It must be confessed that woman is seen to 
less advantage in such an Asylum than man: 
\there is more of the littleness of our nature 
| peeping out; her helplessness is there without 
‘her attractions, for madness kills them; her ri- 
| valries, jealousies, and caprices, without the 
play of fancy and charm of tenderness that were 
their companions; in general without the relics, 
and gloomy ruins of the strong intellect often 
preserved in men. 

The most hopeless effect of being crossed in 
passion is the moping and melancholy mood: it 
is the hardest to cure; there may be a few ex- 
ceptions, who, like Ophelia, in the freshness of 
her love’s blight, couid sing sad songs and call 
up wild and sweet images to their shattered 
thoughts: and thus, though rarely, a woman’s 
madness shall become interesting. Even with 
our poetry, Sterne invested his poor Maria with 
a touching interest: but she was a denizen of the 
wild, a wanderer by the stream and hill, who 
could be alive io the kind offices of others, and 
administer kindness in return. Whereas, in 
absolute lunacy, the sealing of the heart is often 
more fearful than the burial of the intellect. 

There is perhaps one alleviation as to the 
softer sex, that the proportion of men under the 
power of this malady is in general the more nu- 
merous. This was the case in the period of the 
promulgation of the gospel: during the mission 
of its divine Author, the lunatics brought to be 
healed were chiefly men: whatever the form and 
manner of the madness, helpless or ungovern- 
able, the female subjects were comparatively 
rare. It has been thus in France, also, during 
the last ten or twelve years: the political changes 
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that have so often convulsed society, suddenly 
wrecked the well-founded ambition of the able, 
and blasted the delusive dreams of the weaker 
candidates; the revolutions that have disap- 
pointed the most bitterly those who were the 
movers, and ended a long cherished hope in de- 
spair, have operated peculiarly and fatally on 
the minds of men. Fortunes lost in a few davs 
excellent appointments given to fierce political 
adversaries, influence and power changed into 
humiliation and poverty at a moment’s warning. 


“] was returning from a ball at the Duchesse | 


de ——,”’ said an eminent functionary to me; 
“and seeing some disorder in the streets, 1 walk- 
ed in my ball dress to my office; armed men 
were guarding the door, who rudely told me to 


begone, that my master’s day was over.” After) 
the Cent Jours an unusual number of lunatics | 


were admitted into the establishments of Paris, 
the greater number had long served in the army; 
all were furious and few were cured. —The 


spectacle of so much grandeur, so strangely ae- | 
quired in the career of Napoleon, not only ex- | 


cited astonishment, but raised up, even in the 
coarsest minds, hopes and illusions of the most 
dangerous kind. Every where were to be found 
reformers and founders of empires and constitu- 
tions; simple artisans and aspiring soldiers 
thought themselves destined to overturn king- 
doms and to mount thrones. Such beliefs, un- 
fortunately, are the most difficult to be got rid 
of: and the military have contributed largely to 
people the Maisons des Fous. 

One of the residents was a daughter of an 
English family of rank and wealth; for this es- 
tablishment annually receives some English la- 
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The two golden rules of Mon. Esquirol to pro- 
mote the cure of the patients, are open air and 
a in all weathers, cold, rain, or wind, he 
prevails on them to take gentle exercise every 
day, convinced that a confinement within doors, 
even in bad weather, is more injurious to the 
spirits and fancy, than to breathe the free air of 
heaven. The wide colonnades were built, that 
they may come forth at all hours and seasons; 
and from their manner, during this sheltered 
promenade, and in the tasteful grounds beyond, 
they are in general heedless of the inconveni- 
ences of the elements of the sultry heat or 
driving blast. The suite of bathing-rooms is 
extensive, and admirably arranged ; including 
vapour, shower, and medicated baths: tepid are 
greatly preferred to cold baths: they occupy a 
separate building, which is connected with the 
residence of the ladies by a long covered pas- 
sage. A daily use of these baths is considered 
to be indispensable even in the mildest cases: if 
the malady be deep seated, several times a day 
are prescribed; and long experience induces 
the director to place much reliance on its effi- 
'cacious results. He observed, that in our Eng- 
lish asylums, the bath was by po means sufli- 
| ciently in use. The life of a maniac at Ivery is 
not wholly a vain shadow; the poor inmates, in 
the care of their shattered minds, are mostly 
very busy in their avocations, and are led to es- 
'chew idleness by every possible inducement. 
| What with walking, music, flowers, embroidery, 
very many hours every day are occupied: in 
many a monastic establishment, life has passed 
even more uselessly, perhaps, than here. A 
very wild looking lady, in whose eyes there was 








dies, who rarely fail to benefit by its pure air | the expression of one possessed by a restless, if 
and freedom, and its judicious treatment. A / not an evil spirit, observing us pause before the 
sister of this patient returned last year, quite | window of her apartment, brought several pieces 
cured, after a residence of a few months only; | of her work, and laid them in the window with a 
so easy is it in some cases to arrest this visita- | look of pride: they were her daily amusement, 
tion on its first appearance in the system. Suc- | and were the only things that ever induced her 


cess in the case of this lady was doubly delight- 
ful to her family, who received her, perfectly 
restored, almost as one risen from the dead. She 
was a very accomplished and interesting per- 
son, whose sweetness of temper and peace of 
soul no passion or sorrow had yet embittered: 
the malady was not hers, but her ancestors; it 
had capriciously visited some members of her 


_to pause in her movements, or sit still for a few 
moments. Her madness consisted in putting the 
pieces of her work into the drawers, and Lening 
them out again; in taking the bed to pieces, an 

putting it up again; which operations were re- 
peated almost every hour. Ever restless and in 
movement, by day and night, she had scarcely 
leisure to close her eyes in sleep; and was sup- 





family for two or three generations; and had in- | posed to pass a whole week occasionally without 
vidiously attacked the two sisters just as they | any slumber. The patients recognised the ai- 
came to woman’s estate, a selection probably of | rector of the establishment as he passed by them; 
the best and loveliest, the other children evin- | some bowed, others smiled, or exchanged a few 
cing no symptom of the malady. Perhaps, the | words of salutation. It is said that deranged 
strong attachment of the two sisters to each | persons often have an aversion to their keeper; 
other, and their constant companionship, might | but kindness of manner and look, a seeming 1n- 
render the visitation contagious. They were | terest in their caprices and whims, and uovary- 
separated, and the elder sent first to Ivery, and, | ing mildness of treatment, have soothed the fears 


on her convalescence, the other was placed un- 
der the same skilful care. The sufferer was 
scarcely conscious, perhaps, of the palace-like 
home she had pers. the park, the gardens, the 
groves, and the many and exquisite luxuries of 
a magnificent English mansion ; or if conscious 
she had, during the interval of separation, little 
cause of regret as to personal comfort and atten- 
tion; the idea of being in an asylum could 
scarcely enter the wandering mind, so studi- 
ously are the capricious tastes consulted. 


and dislikes of these unfortunates. Paris 1s to 
the ladies an object of as vebement and fevered 
desire as to the gentlemen; it haunts them like a 
beautiful phantom: they love to talk of it, even 
to themselves, and to tell that they shall very 
soon return there; to-morrow or ina few days 
they shall be again in its parties, theatres, balls, 
or any other excitement that may be the favo- 
rite one of the dreamer: even to wallx in its 
streets, and gaze on its multitudes, would, from 
the words they drop, be supreme delight 19 
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many of them. Even in madness, as in vanity, 
Paris seems to exercise its ascendancy over the 
French mind. 

On leaving this cate png the nephew 
of our host engaged to attend us the next day 
through the Salpetriere. ‘The day was fortu- 
nately fine; for this extensive institution covers 
a vast extent of ground. Asa public, and na- 
tional establishment, it is the finest of the kind 
in Europe. Such neatness, cleanliness, and ex- 
cellent order, the stranger is hardly prepared to 
find in a French asylum for lunatics, as he so 
often misses them in the dwellings of the sane. 
The whole building may be said to form an im- 
mense oblong square, and is divided into three 
large squares leading into each other: if is 1680 
feet leng, and 1164 broad; begun by Cardinal 
Mazarin, and increased by Louis the Four- 
teenth. The original building is said to have 
been a saltpetre manufactory; which the taste 
of Louis dignified and enlarged magnificently 
for an asylum for the beggars and indigent who 
then infested Paris. Additions have been made 
during succeeding reigns. The lunatics amount 
to 1500; the remainder, 4000, are indigent people; 
kept here in comfort, cleanliness, and plenty, 
they are mot forced to work, or occupy them- 
selves with any task; they have spacious gardens 
towalk in. Rarely are the indigent so blest, in 
home, in absence of all care, in the palace-like 
roof over their heads, in the sure prospect of a 
calm decline of life. A fine old church, pecu- 
liarly for their use, forms a portion of the build- 
ing. 

The lunatics are equally well off; their edi- 
fices consist of long and lofty galleries, and 
sleeping wards, the beds separated from each 
other, the linen white as snow, the floor of po- 
lished oak: they are all finely ventilated, and 
carefully warmed by stoves. The patients are 
placed in different divisions, according to the 
state and character of the disease. There are 
large squares planted with trees for premenades; 
and a garden for the use of the convalescent. 
A number of small pavilions have recently 
been built in one of the squares, about fifty feet 
apart from each other, for the more noisy pa- 
tients to sleep in alone, it being found that their 
voices and cries in the night disturbed the 
others; these pavilions, scattered along the al- 
leys, have a curious and tasteful appearance; and 
look like little hunting boxes in the wilderness, 
for the rich wayfarer to take his rest. The new 
buildings of the Salpetriere are two hundred 
leet long, and form two parallel ranges, joined 
together by a covered gallery, interrupted by 
two buildings for baths, and are appropriated 
solely to the use of lunatics. We inquired if 
suicide was frequent in the public or private 
asylums of France; it has of late years become 
so fashionable and common among the genteel, 
the bourgeois, and the lower classes of Parisians, 
that the Alienes, as the deranged are called, had 
as good a right to quit life, at discretion, as their 
sader neighbors. Our medical companion said, 
that suicide was scarcely Known among the 
patients, that.the most melancholy or desperate 
hever evinced any propensity fo it, and that in 
many years, only two instances of self-destruc- 


tion had occurred. The looks and demeanour | aud fait 
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of the inmates were mostly kind and quiet; but 
the interest they excited was not that of the 
establishment of Esquirol. Even in madness 
there is a great gulf fixed between the better 
and intellectual, and the poorer and ignorant 
classes; mind can alone give any interest to mad- 
ness; and education, and society, and the re- 
membrances and feelings they leave, supply the 
place of a fine intellect, and give food and field 
to the wandering spirit, to bound towards the 
future, to retrace the past, to live in its own lone 
world. Butin the minds of the poor, what a 
blank, a dulness, a famine of thought, and me- 
mory, and hope, doves madness present! or their 
materials are in general so coarse that you 
scarcely pause to regard them. 

The inmates of the Salpetriere are’ all fe- 
males, and those of the Bicetre are all men, and 
are equal in number, about 5000. Industry, so 
rarely known or encouraged in the English 
asylums, is no stranger in the Salpetriere, and its 
a sovereign resource to a number of the people. 
This work is entirely voluntary, and consists in 
making shirts and other article of apparel; a 
matron presides in an apartment supplied with 
materials, and doles out to each Aliene a portion 
of linen, cotton, &c., for plain and useful work. 
lt is received eagerly, and these woman of all 
ages, are seen busily e:nployed in their spacious 
rooms, or galleries, seated in greups, intent on 
their business, as if the maintenance of a family, 
or a handsome profit, depended on it. 

The chief medical man of the Salpetriere is 
M. Pariset, a distinguished member of the In- 
stitute, and decidedly the beau ideal of amiable- 
ness and excellence in a Frenchman, advanced 
in life: perfect urbanity, and gentleness of tem- 
per and manners, were in him combined, with an 
acute judgment and powerful intellect. Idolized 
by every member of the establishment, by the 
guardians, who amount to sixty, and the domes- 
tics, to 220—it is evident to theobserver that the 
influence and spirit of Pariset prevails the whole 
government and details of the mansion. He 
travelled, many years since extensively in Upper 
Egypt, to explore its antiquities, and even now 
contemplates another journey there. The 
guardian who attended us through the wards 
was herself a remarkable instance of what 
kindness and attention will effect in even the 
worst cases of lunacy. We were remarking to 
Pariset on the clearness and intelligence of her 
details, and the pains she took to explain every- 
thing to us, when he remarked, “* You will hardly 
believe that she was one of the worst lunatics in 
the establishment; she entered here fifteen years 
ago, in apparently a hopeless state of melanchol 
insanity, from the bad treatment of her cesband. 
In a few months there was a transition toa joyous 
and buoyant state of feeling; and at the end of 
three years, kindness and attention effected a 
complete restoration: but when told that she 
might leave the establishment, she wept bitterly, 
and implored to be allowed to remain, as she 
was strongly attached tothe place and had now 
no sympathies without its walls.” After atime, 
finding her diligence and fidelity exemplary, 
she was raised to a principal situation, and durin 
twelve reer had been one of the most usefu 

iful guardians. It was curious to listen 
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to minute and graphic details of the progress 
and power of derangement in various patients, 
from the lips of one who had been for years an 
Aliene, from moody melancholy to laughter 
wild, and who now held the keys of authority and 
mercy. 

In one of the private Maisons de Sante, on 
the other side of Paris, there now resides an il- 
lustrious patient, whose beauty madness has not 
faded, for her disease of mind is gentle and 
calmaand took its rise from the excess of affec- 
tionate concern, heightened by terror. This is 
Madame Lavalette, who procured the celebrated 
escape of her husband frem prison. Having en- 

ged, by her persuasions and entreaties, Sir 

obert Wilson Bruce, and Hutchinson, to aid 
Lavalette’s flight to a place of safety, she was 
rmitted to enter his prison the evening before 

is execution; his hair was already cut off, as a 
preparation for the guillotine, he fled in the dis- 

uise of his wife’s dress. His heroic wife was 

itterly reproached and threatened by the gover- 
nor of the prison; and her nervous anxiety lest 
Lavalette should be retaken, of which she was 
assured there was no doubt, was so excessive, 
that she never after recovered the miseries ef 
that night. After a time, the fine intellect gra- 
dually gave way, and she has resided some 
years in this maison, anxiously attended. La- 
valette is now dead; but her silence is never 
broken by any event: she walks often in the 
garden, and plucks the flowers, or sits for hours 
on the garden seats, but never speaks, and has 
not been heard to utter a word for some years. 
Her look is sad and lonely, and she seems no 
longer to feel sympathy with any being: a tran- 
sition from devoted union; from passionate ten- 
—, to the chillness and dreariness of the 
tomb. 
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THE COMING OF THE AUTUMN. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





She cometh on triumphantly, and in her haughty 
pride, 
With tull ten thousand fairy-elves, that gambol by her 
side, 
A crystal goblet, in her hands, bedecked with gems, 
doth shine, 
’Tis rosy with the juice, expressed from clusters of 


the vine. 

She’s seated, in the lieu of throne, upon a wheaten 
sheaf, 

Her jewels, are the ripened fruit, her diadem, the 
leaf, 

Her sceptre, is the slender reed, that grows upon the 
lea; 

Her chorister, the northern wind, whose song is wild 
and free. 

Lo! with her, is her offspring brown, a merry, care- 
less train, 

Who sweep in gallant guise, along the mountain and 
the plain. 


First comes Serremeer, joyfully, and bearing in her 


THE COMING OF THE AUTUMN—BOOK MAKING. 


The sunny peach, the apricot, and grapes from Gal. 
lic land ; 

And ears of rye, and golden wheat, do nod upon 
her brow— 

But, hark !—what merry shouts of mirth assail our 
hearing now, 

*Tis from Octrosrer’s merry men, brave followers has 
he, 

Who keep from morning until eve, their gleeful was. 
sailrie, 

They troll the merry roundelay, or shout the revel 
song, 

And quaff the mug of flowing ale, the brown ale, 
stout and strong. 


Oh, who is he, that cometh last, with gloomy brow 
and sad, 

Who, though he wears a mournful face, all hearts 
doth seem to glad. 

It is Novemper, and though stern and sorrowing is 
he 

His honest visage still doth cause much mirth and 
jollity. 

And even in his anger when he rideth on the breeze, 

And shaketh, in offended pride, the mighty forest- 
trees ; 

Each blast that cometh, causeth still the ripened nuts 
to fall, 

Whilst merry, through the forest, rings the school- 
boy’s jocund eall. 


[like not Sprine ; its flaunting air, suits none so sad 
as I, 
And Summer ne’er was liked by me though free from 
clouds its sky. 
Bleak Winter, wears a frown too chill to wake Af- 
fection’s power, 
For warm indeed the hearts must be who love with- 
in his bower. 
Brown Autumn is the maid I love, whose heart and 
hand so free, 
Dispenseth unto all around, her gifts right bounteously: 
1 yield myself in vassalry, unto her sober thrall, 
And crown her in my flowing mirth, QUEEN oF THE 
Seasons ALL. 
Blockley, Penn. August, 1837. 
wen 4 
Book Masina.—Hannah More in one of her 
letters written some thirty years ago, thus finds 
fault with the mode at that time in vogue, 0! 
aaking and reviewing books. The custom 1s 
by nomeans obsolete: —* We have been reading 
a treatise on the morality of Shakspeare ; it 1s 2 
happy and easy way of filling a book that the 
present race of authors have arrived at—that of 
criticising the works of some eminent poet, with 
monstrous extracts and short remarks. It is 4 
species of cookery I begin to. grow tired of.— 
hey cut up their authors into chops, and by 
adding a little crumbled bread of their own, and 
tossing it up a little, they present it as a fresh 
dish; you are to dine upon the poet, the critic 
supplies the garnish, yet has the credit as wel 
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THE IMAGE-MAN. 


On the entire coast of England (which almost 
every tourist is familiar with) there is perhaps no 
part strewed with so many pretty objects and de- 
lightful watering-places, as the south; and espe- 
cially the shores of Sussex, which, however, long 
previous to their being celebrated as the landing- 
place ef that bold king, William the Conqueror, 
were often made the scenes of savage warfare be- 
tween the more barbarous nations of the period. 
Amongst these spots of ancient renown, there is 
one worthy of every visiter’s attention. 





In a valley between two of the most lofty ranges 
of clifls which skirt these shores for miles,—and so 
near that the very thresholds of the houses are, in 
spring tides, washed by it,—-lies the secluded little 
town of S . dike many other places, it has 
felt the change of time and taste; for, a few years 
since it was not only a borough of some importance, 
but a bathing-place much frequented. Now, how- 
ever, it is deprived of its parliamentary privilege. 
and visiters seemed to prefer to its extensive beach 
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of lofty elms, shelters it from the rude gaze of 
strangers, stands a comfortable though old-looking 
manor-house. It is one of the best mansions in 
the place; and its gray smoke curling upwards to 
lose itself in the evening sky, with its latticed 
i windows reflecting the golden light of sunset, 
serve the shepherds as a landmark, when, having 
penned up their flocks for the night, they come 
from the hills to take their evening meal in the 
bosom of their contented and industrious families. 

This dwelling is now inhabited by a wealthy 
grazier; but twenty years ago it belonged to a 
middle-aged lady, who, with an only daughter and 
two attached domestics, after having spent the 
greater part of her life in the heart of the city of 
London, retired thither, to end her declining days 
in seclusion and peace.—But it was not so or 
dained. 

* : * * # 


It was on a lovely summer’s night in June 


(from which our tale commences) that Mrs. and 
Miss Graham sat near the open window of a large 





| oak-room, up stairs (which had been fitted up as a 


and sands, the more lively shores of Brighton and | drawing-room,) listening to the faithful tide, and 
Eastbourne, within a morning’s drive of either of | enjoying the breeze, which, from their vicinity to 





which it is situated. In approaching 8 from 
the fragrant and velvety downs, that, rising behind, 
shelter it from the north, there are several objects 


the sea, might be felt to freshen and cocl tke sultry 
air. 
‘Will you finish your charming tale, my love? 


of interest; which from their being consideted as; Yeu know how delighted we were with it, and I 


the Lions of the place, it is scarcely fair to pass over 
without notice. 

First, the straggling aud now almost tenantless 
village of B ——, with its solitary sign of the Plough- 
share, where entertainment might be had “for man 
and beast,” and an honest old landlady met with 
in the person of Widow Walls. Poor oid dame! it 
was in her neat parlour, over a dish of Sussex 


brated in the annals of John Barleycorn) that the 
materials of this story were collected. Perhaps the 
walls had often echoed with it before, for the 
widow seemed to have it all at her finger’s end, and 
had known the dramatis persone, from having oc- 
casionally accommodated their friends with a bed. 
Nor did she forget to tell you she had taken tea 
more than once in the oak-panelled room, where- 
unto the reader is shortly to be introduced. The 
road hence to 8S , lies through the churchyard 
of that place, where the vast number of tombstones 
would, at first sight, bespeak the spot unhealthy, 
and of great mortality. But whilst listening to 
the murmuring ocean at the foet almost of the 
spectator, he will soon resolve the sad enigma; or 
should his eye perchance roam to a distant corner 
of the burial-groand, it will fix apon one hillock 
larger than the rest. This is headed by a small 
slab, bearing the following melancholy inscription: 
— Here lie interred the bodies of forty brave 
sailors, who in the night of the 22d of March, 17—-, 
in a heavy storm off this town, were shipwrecked 
on board the brig Ellen, when it is believed all 
hands perished.’—-And leaving the consecrated 
spot, to enter the town,—by the side of the road, in 








long to hear its conclusion.’ 

Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, was in Emily’s hand, 
half closed, and she raised it to her eyes as if to 
read; but she remained silent, looking towards the 
sea, and the book fell listlessly into her lap. 

‘Why, my child, my Emily—you have lost the 
page;——but let me see—I can find it--and J will 
read to you.’ With this the old lady took up the 


care aki te P egie B 
sausages, and a glass of Newhaven ale (so cele-| book, at the same time kissing her child’s pale fore 


head. Happily, she saw i:ot the tear stealing down 
Emily’s cheek; happily!—for she had watched the 
glad gambols of her childhood, she had seen her 
ripen into womanhood without a cloud upon her 
brow, or a tear within her blue eyes, save when 
she spoke of him who was snatched from her just 
as her fond childish heart began to know and love 
a father. 

‘Emily, dear, why, what can be the matter? 
Where are your spirits to-night?’ I must not see 
you thus. You walked too far on the beach to- 
day, and have tired yourself.’ 

Emily was still silent, and seemed unconscious 
of her mother’s solicitude, as, with strained eyes, 
she appeared to be watching sume speck upon the 
sea. ‘The sun was fast sinking below the watery 
horizon; and, by its golden light, in the distant oft: 
ing, in a few seconds, an object could more plainly 
be perceived. 

There was a ship riding at anchor; and Emily 
watched it with such anxiety, that her mother’s 
curiosity was directed to the same quarter; but be- 
ing unable to make it out without a telesco~e she 
went to her boudoir for the glass, with which she 
at once obtained a clear view of the ship. 





a small shrubbery ef evergreens, which, with a row 


39 


In an instant there was aflash. The vessel had 
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a gun; and the report not only startled them, but The next few days had passed away but heavily 
Emily turned deathly pale, and, uttering a faint at House; and with the hope that, by leaving 
shriek, would have fallen from her chair, had not |S ~ for a short time, it would again appear more 
her mother, agitated as she herself was, been near cheerful, Mrs. Graham proposed to Emily to pay a 
to supporther. Poor Emily’s was, however, but a | visit to a relation at Brighton. 
momentary unconsciousness, and a little water) Miss Oldham, the person alluded to, reeeived 
sprinkled on her face speedily recovered her. As | them most gladly, nor would she suffer them to go 
Mrs. Graham was leading her from the window, | back without their promising to return and remain 
she saw her eyes turned ence more to the sea,! with her through the autumn. With this view, 
and at that instant a boat put from the shore, | arrangements were soon made at —— House, 
which was soon lest sight of in the mist now gather- which Mrs. Graham readily intrusted, with all its 
ing upon the water. | little valuables and comforts, to the care of her old 
In crossing the room to the sofa, a letter fell! gardener and his wife—their only, but faithful 
from Emily’s bosom. There was no agitation on | domestics, 
her part to recover it, although it could not have | Brighton, however, and its thousand gaicties did 
escaped her mother’s notice, nor could the blush | but little towards dissipating Emily Graham’s 
which dyed Emily’s face and neck do other than | sadness. Her aunt, whose circle of acquaintance 
betray her. With eyes fixed on the ground, she | was of the most attractive kind, neglected no op- 
saw her mother pick up the letter; and as she re- |portunity of taking her into society; nor could 
turned it to her daughter, suspicion for the first | she feel otherwise than disappointed, when she saw 
time flashed across the matron’s mind, | her solicitude on this point useless. Emily was 
It is impossible for any who have spent both | ever by her side (for Mrs. Graham seldom accom- 
infancy and childhood at home—who have looked | j,anied them,) and when compelled to leave it, as 
up to an.l reverenced but one, and that one a pa- | she sometimes was for the gay dance or to take her 
rent—to disguise those feelingsand emotions of the | share in the musical performance of the. night, 
heart which once, and only once, in life can fix there. | Miss Oldham saw how painful such scenes were 
It was even so with Emily Graham;—for to her |to her. ‘T'o wean her heart to what it had intently 
nature, dissimulation was a stranger; and that na- | fixed itself on, seemed impossible and cruel; and 
ture betrayed itself, as, looking in her mother’s | rather than weary her spirits longer with their pre- 
face, in a fond and faltering voice she begged her | sent mode of life, Mrs. Graham at once took Emily 
again to take the letter—to read it—to destroy ity| back to 8 ; for those familiar objects around 
if she wisaed—but to forgive her. jour homes can often restore the fading spirits, 
An appeal to such a mother as Mrs, Graham |when gayer and brighter scenes tend only to de- 
could not be in vain; who folding the trembling | press them. 
girl in her arms, all was for the moment forgotten. | Autumn had now fled, and winter came and 
Shortly after this they parted for the night, and | passed away. But neither time, nor home, brought 
each sought her sleepless pillow. to Emily what her mother prayed for. To her, 
When Mrs. Grzham entered the breakfast-room | alas! both night and day were tedious; till “ hope 
next morning, she found Emily already there, | deferred” cankered the bud of health, and sickened 
and occupied on the balcony with her flowers. Her | for ever the too confiding heart. 
earliest amusement was generally to take the tele- | Throughout this period, there was one whose 
scope, and watch the little fishing-vessels bearing | name was held sacred——and that name, written by 
to land, laden with their finny treasures. On this | 47s hand, would have been to her a fresh existence 
morning, however, she had not used the glass, }—a proof that he yet lived. 
nor once had dared to look towards the sea. But| Butit came not—and day after day, month after 
her heart had told her the worst; for at intervals | month, did she turn from her window, where she 
throughout the tedious night she had dreamt, that |had stood to watch the trusty postman on his 
object was no lon ser to be seen; and as the satls|rounds, in tears and disappointment. By the 
bore its proud bow through the distast waters, she | following spring, Emily Graham was so altered a 
felt hopeless and forsaken. creature, that none but those around ber could have 
The morning’s salutation from mother to child | at first sight recognised her person. While nature 
was as aflectionate as ever; and if Mrs. Graham’s | had played upon her cheek, without the poison of 
manner was at all altered, it had only become | neglected affection to mingle there its ashy hues, 
more sorrowful, for she could not entertain towards all was bright and beautiful; but now she lived a 
Emily the feelings of displeasure. She had, in sick and broken-hearted girl, ; Phe head practi- 
fact, a true parent’s heart, near which the devotion tioner of 8 ‘tried his skill in vain; and con- 
of her daughter had, like the ivy round the oak, | soling poor Mrs. Graham with an assurance that 
been twining its earliest shoots; and but for the | her daughter was not consumptive, he advised her 
event of yesterday, the widow would indeed have | remeval to Town, where other authorities might be 
felt happy. But, the letter, the unhappy letter— | consulted. This step was of course immediately 
which she had read over and over again with the | adopted. By easy journeys, Mrs. and Miss Gra- 
deepest regret—had thrown a cloud over poor | ham arrived in London, and very shortly afterwards 
Emily’s prospects—and the mother feared, sooner | took up their residence in Spring Gardens.— Chere, 
or later, it might destroy them. reader, must we for the present leave them. Your 
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wish, no doubt will be, that the life of poor Emily 
Graham may have had its charms renewed, and 
that her only parent may be bles-ed and comforted. 
by one whose love alone can sweeten her declining 
years. 

* * * * * 

Time, that faithful monitor of man, has kept 
upon the wing through ten of his chill winters, and 
itison a fine evening in the early autumn of 1825, 
when our tale resumes itself. 

But the scene is altogether changed. ‘There is 
no expanse of ocean for the eye to roain over;—no 
beetling cliffs, nor lofty downs to enhance the 
grandeur of our present scene. No-—-there will be 
found simply the fair and cultivated face of nature, 
studded here and there with a few cottages and 
modern villas, inhabited principally by retired 
tradesmen. 

The house we are about to enter may be briefly 
described. 
from the high western road, within twelve miles of 
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ragged suit he wore, commanding. A large 
leathern cap, stuck sideways on his head, showed 
a high and swarthy forehead, and from beneath it 
escaped a profusion of light hair, curling loosely 
down each side of his sun-burnt face. Although 
yeuth and health had fied his furrowed cheek, his 
full grey eyes gave the whole a pleasing yet sor- 
rowful expression. 


So earnestly did the man endeavour to obtain 
custom, that the old ladies at length took compas- 
sion on him; and whilst one of them threw up 
the casement to select a cast, the other left the 
room, and returned immediately with a large horn 
of beer, and a plate full of cold meat and bread. 

The man’s eyes thanked her eloquently for her 
hospitality. He took the cup and hastily emptied 
it; for his parched and darkened lips betrayed his 
hirst. 

The draught revived him, and after partaking of 





It stands removed about fifty yards | the eatables, he inquired how far it was to London. 


‘My goed man,’ answered one of the ladies, as 


‘yr ° . i 
Town, and is remarkable for its appearance of | she teok a half-crown from her pocket to pay fora 


neatness and seclusion. It may, however, be more | 


intimately recognised by a plain whitewashed 
front, with only four extremely narrow windows, 
like those found in alms-houses; and by a good- 
sized flower-garden, with a lawn between it aid the 
road, from which it is greatly hidden by a row of 
tall and regular poplars. 

It was on the evening just mentioned, when two 
elderly females were sitting at the parlour-window 
busied with their werk; and in an: old-fashioned 
chair, in a retired part of the room, a third figure 
might also be perceived, principally by her snow- 
white dress. But the features of this party could 
scarcely be distinguished, as it was nearly twi- 
light. 

The lady nearest the window appeared to be 
watching the garden-gate, which a servant who had 
gone down to the adjacent village, had very care- 
lessly left half open; but her attention seemed most 
awakened by some small white figures peeping at 
the moment above it. ‘The curiosity of tuis lady 
was changed to fear, as she heard heavy footsteps 
on the path; but especially so when the tall figure 
of a man presented himself directly in front of the 
window. 


Her alarm, however, after awhile subsided; for 
the stranger seemed only one of those harmless 
and wandering foreigners, who earn a scanty pit- 
tance by hawking their images from place to 
place. 
voice, he lowered the heavy tray of casts trom 





After a few words, uttered with a deep | 


bust of Milton she had selected, ‘you are nearly 
twelve miles from London: it is now eight o’clock, 
and getting dark; you cannot walk so far to-night. 
—Had you not better stop at the small inn 
at the end of the village? The old woman who 
keeps it will charge you very little for a bed; be- 
sides, here is an extra shilling to pay for it.” 

The itinerant leaned against the window-sill; and 
as he took the money, his chest heaved heavily, 
and he drew his thin and yellow hand across his 
eyes, for tears stood in them. 

The ladies felt for him, and listened. 

‘I had once strength in these limbs,’ said he, 
‘and a heart that feared nothing. But now I am 
quite weary! Iam indeed unable to go much far- 
ther, for 1 have walked to-day more than thirty 
miles, with this load upon my head, destitute of 
refreshment. Oh! a curse on my unhappy fate!— 
but it was my own seeking. Why did I first leave 
my home!’ 

This language of the stranger betrayed him. 
He evidently belonged not to those wandering 
tribes who come yearly to England for their bread, 
nor had he always been used to suffering and hard- 
ship. 

Hote he would have departed:—he was stooping 
for his load; but the compassion of his hearers had 
been won, and their interest so much excited that 
they questioned him farther. 

‘Had he no friends in England, none who could 
protect him from want!’—He answered rather 


his head, to place it on a bench near the window; | haughiily, and without disguise: 


and, pointing to several of the busts, such as | 


Milton’s, Shakspeare’s, &c.,'he begged the ladies 


in the most beseeching manner, to purchase one of 


them. 


The distinct, though melancholy tone, in which 
he pronounced the names of his earthly treasures, 
proved at once, that if an Italian, he had acquired a 
pare English accent; nor did his appearance alto- 
gether stamp the foreigner. His figure was unusu- 
ally tall, and, in spite of the dirty and almost 








‘Whilst my father lived, | wanted nothing. I 
was his only son, and he doted on me too much to 
imbitter any moment of my life. But I became a 
wretch—yes, a wretch! While but a youth, heed- 
less of his prayers, and entreaties, I dashed so 
madly into the path of dissipation, that ere I learnt 
to reflect, it was too late--my prospects were all 
ruined, and [ was homeless and a wanderer.’ 

Having uttered this, the stranger’s agony betray - 
ed its truth, and he abruptly paused. 
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‘But your friends cannot all be lost to you!’ ex- 
claimed the elder of the two ladies, as she concealed 
her aged and tearful eyes with her handkerchief. 


‘Yes, they must all be dead and she—’ here 
his voice faltered; ‘she must be dead also: she, 
whom I nightly prayed for, is lost, lost to me for 
ever.— Yes, there was one, whose voice and image 
were once always with me, and I worshipped them. 
Our lives were so connected, from the first moment 
of meeting, that unless we breathed the same air, 
and watthed the sun rise and set together, our days 
were lonely, and our nights wretched. At last a 
sudden impulse of my temper separated us, and I 
fled from England’s happy shores and from her— 
but still with a promise to return. 

‘I found myself shortly afterwards in Paris. Its 
gaieties consumed all my means, and I conceived 
that fatal passion which has brought me to what I 
am—gambling. In indulging in it, I found myself 
eternally disgraced, and under that disgrace I tried 
to stifle what I felt. I prayed, I swore, to think of 
her no more! the vath itself made me faithless, and 
I deserted her! 

‘After two miserable years spent wholly in the 
haunts of dissipation, I came back to my native 
land. Here, though I deserved it not, fortune 
awaited me; and oh! how wickedly did I squander 
it.’ 

‘But did you not still love the poor girl you 
had deserted?’ 

The man answered not. 

‘Go to her; ask Aer forgiveness, at least. Per- 
haps she yet lives; and it would make her happy 
to forgive you.’ 

‘Oh, no, madam—that cannot be. I had no 
sooner landed in England, than with hurried steps 
{ sought the spot we had once called our own, 
thinking to see her walking there alone—for I 
heard that her love for me still continued, although 
I was worthless of it—but she was not there. In 
the suspense of such an hour, I paced the few 
streets of the town which was so well known to 
me. But amongst the many strangers there (for 
my long absence had made them such,) I search- 
ed for her in vain. At length I reached her home, 
the doors of which I had never entered, for our 
meetings had been all clandestine; but I had watch- 
ed her enter them, and every object was dearly 
familiar to me. Whilst I stood there a carriage 
stopped at the gate; the door opened, and I saw— 
oh, heavens! not her-——but one belonging to her, in 
the deepest mourning. She wore the black dress 
of sorrow, as I, with a sickly fancy concluded, for a 
child whom I had sacrificed. That thought, that 
conviction, went to my brain; upon the earth I 
sank senseless; and when I dared to raise myself 
from it, I fixed for a moment my swimming eyes 

upon the house—upon the window—j/er window 
—and from the spot I rushed into the dreary dis- 
tance, and never saw it more. Oh! had she been 


spared but to have heard me ask forgiveness; 
though my presence must have poisoned the pure 
air about her, it would have been one of the mest 


‘And where, my poor man, did you then bend 
your steps?’ 
‘To London, madam—to that sink of infamy. 
The victim of sorrow and despair, the black clouds 
of fate hang so densely around me, that I could 
not penetrate them. My old passion of gaming 
sprang up with tenfold violence; and enabled to 
feed it still farther, by a considerable fortune left 
me by my poor father (whose eyes death had 
closed, whilst I was rioting in other lands,) I plung- 
ed at once into its deepest gulf. This fortune was 
indeed to me a bane; for it led me into the society 
of men of fashion, who associated with me on ac- 
count of it alone; and whilst my gold Jasted, they 
made me the toast, the god of their midnight revels. 
But the flattery and hollowness of my depraved 
associates, instead of gratifying me, made me hate 
myself the more; and this hatred I tried to foster 
by intoxication into revenge.’ 

‘Unfortunate man,’ exclaimed one of the ladies, 
‘who could deserve your revenge?’ 


‘Myself! no other than myself. Oftentimes, in a 
phrensied state from drinking, as I watched the 
lamps of mirth burn down into their sockets, I have 
vowed to have that revenge—by my own hand— 
by suicide.’ 

A sigh of pity here escaped the lips of those who 
listened. 

‘But (continued he) the guilty are but cowards 
—for as often as I advanced a few steps nearer my 
end, have I shrunk back from it appalled.’ 

‘How long did you centinue such a life?’ 

‘So long as the last shilling of my fortune re- 
mained—althovgh, in those scenes of guilt, the 
film has fallen at moments from my eyes, that I 
might see once more her fading image—her wraith 
—her warning wraith—beckoning me away! But 
what did I see? the same bright face and form?— 
Its appearance haunts me still! Her figure was 
the same—her features were the same-—and she 
moved as a thing of life. But—oh, horrible to tell! 
—reason had fled that noble mind. She *stood be- 
fore me in my visions a maniac!” 

The agitated man again paused, and passed his 
feverish hand over his brow, whilst his hearers sat 
trembling and silent. 

He shortly resummed. 

‘But my revelry at length was at an end. Her 
spectre had not scared me from those scenes; for I 
sought them till they vanished from me and left 
me to starve, 

‘So used was I to misery, that I bore against it 
long—very long—until nature grew importunate; 
and to satisfy her I begged—though it almost 
choked me—first of my midnight friends. But 
they, all of them, were poor, they said, and could 
not give:—then in the open streets of London did ! 
ask for bread; whilst, through many a winter's 
night, have I wanted shelter from the benumbing 
cold and snow, and, worn tothe last thread of 
strength, sunk seuseless at the door, where I have 
slept till some pitying stranger has awakened and 
relieved me. 





blessed moments of my life!’ 





‘One morning I was furnished with a warm and 
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plentiful meal; and the kind man who fed me 
urged me to seek some plan of earning my bread. 
I did so. I seized on the first, though the most 
wretched means of life which offered—my present 
vocation. 

‘Through every part of England have [ travel- 
led with this heavy tray: and the mere toil I 
could have well endured with her bright smile to 
cheer me on—but she is lost to me for ever, and I 
am hopeless! One day, well! remember it! on my 
way back to Town to procure more images from an 
Italian who made them there, I came accidentally 





hand of that figure, which seemed scarce earthly, 
but for a shriek that pierced his very soul--so loud, 
so appalling was it, as it burst from the broken 
heart of this realization of the wanderer’s vision. 
Yes, it was she——-now a poor maniac—but once the 
loved, the deserted Emily Graham. 

In that sad moment have they met again. 
Reason, that had taken flight from her fast wither- 
ing form, returned for one instant, whilst she ut- 
tered, for the last time on this side her grave, the 
branded yet still loved name of Henry Monraeus. 

Where is the stranger now? Is he bending 


on a large house, and having but one figure left, || over the drooping fiower, which had wanted but 


knocked recklessly at the door—for I was hungry, 
and would have parted with it for a sliee of bread, 
having that day tasted nothing. ‘The servant who 
answered my unwelcome summons, abused me for 
my impudence, and tried to thrust me away, threat- 
ening to set his mastiff on me if I remained there 
longer. I stood in anger, and could have struck 
him to the earth, as the recollection of the past 
flashed on my mind. The house, whose doors 
were closed against me—the servant, who had 
thrust me from them—and the dog that might have 
torn these wearied limbs—were all—bat a few 
short years since—my father’s; and would have 
been his son’s, but for the accursed passion which 
had robbed him of them. 

‘With hasty paces, for my eyes could not bear 
its recognition, I left that painful spot; and as I 
passed the silver stream, and the green wood which 
had been the chosen haunts of my boyhood, I felt 
what peace it would have been to end my galled 
life near them,’ 

* * * 

The wretched man’s history was now told; and, 
sinking on the seat near the window, he buried his 
face within his freckled hands, and gave free vent 
to long-suppressed tears. Buta farther trial yet 
awaited him; the greatest and saddest ef them all; 
how little dreamt he of it! 


* + * * - 


* * 


The night by this had closed m, and the dews 
fell chill and heavily, as the image-man rose sud- 
denly from his seat, anxious, furthat night at least, 
to procure some place of rest. With this view he 
tried to raise the load upon his head, but so feeble 
was he that he was obliged to rest some moments 
on hisarm. Ere he left the spot his look was 
turned in gratitude towards his benefactors, who 
could now be distinctly seen by the lights which 
the servant at that instant brought into the room, 
—The stranger’s eyes seemed fixed; some indis- 
tinct words fell from his lips; he would have spoken, 
out the effort was too mighty for him Naught 
could have moved him from the spot—he stood 
there as it were spell-bound. What had so arrest- 
ed his glance? Something as colourless and 
speechless as a statue. As it moved unconsciously 
towards the light, a full glare fell upon it.—The 
man at length instinctively approached a glass- 
door that opened into the parlour. He unclosed it 
—one foot was already in the reom: he would 
have sprang forward and touched the uplifted 
39* 








Is he 


his cherishing, to bloom on in happiness? 


| chafing her stony hands till the ebb of life reflows* 


—till those eyes have lost their glassy stare, and 
behold him once again? 
No—he is lost in the darkness of the night.— 
There lie his broken images but he has fled. 
* * * aa - 


Did you ever, reader,—in passing up that lane of 
bustle and banking houses, Lombard Street, notice, 
——near the centre of it, a church?—its name you 
may easily make out by a London Guide. If so, 
let the tale you have just perused, induce you to 
worship your Creator there next Sunday. And 
as you bend your humble knee, remember that you 
are in the house of death,—that numbers are en- 
tombed beneath your feet, some of whom, perhaps, 
you have known and spoken with. 

There are, however two graves, side by side, ia 
the middle aisle of the church, that may perhaps ar- 
rest your eye. The step of man has worn away 
some of the letters; but with a little care you may 
readily make out the name of the two Emily Gra- 
hams, mother and child. The younger through the 
mercy of Heaven, was carried to the tomb first; 
and the mouldering hand of time could have de- 
stroyed but little of the lineaments of the child, 
when, by the same mercy, the mother followed. 





TOE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS. 





Half screened by its trees, in the Sabbath’s calm snle 
The church of our fathers, how meekly it stands; 
O villagers, gaze on the old hallowed pile, 
It was dear to their hearts, it was raised by thei: 
hands, 
Who loves not the place where they worshipped their 
God ? 
Who loves not the ground where their ashes re 
pose ? 
Dear even the daisy that blooms on the sod, 
For dear is the dust out of which it arose. 


Then say, shall the church which our forefathers 
built, 

Which the tempests of ages have battered in vain, 
Abandoned by us in supineness or guilt, 

Oh say, shall it fall by the rash and profane? 
No, perish the impious hand that would take 

One shred from its altar, one stone from its towers. 
The life blood of martyrs has flowed for its sake, 


And its fall—if it fall—shall be reddened with ours 
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462 THE MIRROR OF LIFE. 


Original. 
THE MIRROR OF LIFE, 


AND PERSPECTIVE OF HAPPINESS. 


A Vision. 

How many and various are the means put in 
requisition for the attainment of Happiness. And 
how often are we deluded by a misguided pursuit. 
Instead of building upon the experience of others, 
we make asimilar commencement and pursue pre- 
cisely the same routine, which finally terminates 
at the same point where they were compelled to 
teave off as the weariness of old age, and infirmities 
arrested their sieps, as the lamp of life glimmered 
feebly in its sockets and they found it impracticable 


to acquire much of her serene presence in this life. | 


ft was when wearied and disappointed in the 
search,—she had so often eluded my grasp,—I seat- 
ed myself underneath a little cluster of pines, where 
the murmuring of a waterfall combined with the 
wind sighing among the pine branches, produced 
a harmony of sounds not unlike ‘the dash of ocean 
en its winding shores.’ ‘The scenes around con- 





spired to moralize my feelings, and attune my soul 
tu meditation. 
life flitted one after another in rapid succession 
through my mind, my life’s cares and vicissitudes, 
intermingled with anticipations of the future, er 
any anxious enquiry into the events that were 
yet to occur, had so much absorbed my energies, 
that sleep on tiptoe advanced and bore me aloft on 
her pinions to the region of etherial essences, ere I 
was aware of her approach. Consequently my 
chain of ideas was not molested; still I fancied 
myself at the shrine of happiness soliciting to be- 
come one ef her votaries, though in my waking 
moments I had almost adopted the delusion she 
was merely an [g7us-fatuus of the brain, or phan- 
tom ofthe imagination. ‘The intense anxiety into 
which my mind had been thrown, as the various 
plans suggested themselves, to acquire that to which 
all our hopes and designs tend, was suddenly dissi- 
pated by the vibrations of a large and resplendent 
mirror in the air. On its polished surface were re- 
flected countless numbers of human beings arrayed 
in the varied costumes of different nations. At the 
top of the mirror appeared a brilliant star upon 
which every eve was fixed with an indescribable 
anxiety to approach. ‘The nearer I advanced, my 
eyes became riveted, with more and more intensity 
to this luminous spot. Feeling anxious to ascer- 


tain the cause, I felt on my shoulder the gentle | 


pressure of a hand; when looking round, te my 
surprise and pleasure, I beheld the pious and vene- 
rable Emlin, the guardian protector of my youth. 
With a gentle smile he addressed me by the en- 
dearing epithet of daughter; with a gentle reproof, 
at my perturbed countenance. ‘That star, my 
child, is the beacon to Happiness, ’tis a guide to 
the wearied mariner, when launched on eternity’s 
ocean. It illuminates his little barque; it stills the 
raging of the waters, and finally conducts him to 
that long desired haven, the port of felicity. Did I 
not infuse precepts into thy youthful mind, which 


A review of the past scenes of my | 


if strictly adhered to, would have guided thee thither! 
Observe to the east, and yon eminence on the sum- 
mit is the temple of Happiness! Emanating from 
that star are rays that terminate in the centre of 
hcr sublime abode.’ Unfortunately, between me 
and that star were numerous little links, that in- 
tercepted a distinct view of the bearing and incli- 
nations of her rays. Compassionating my diffi- 
culty, he took from his vest a roll, with which he 
annointed my eyes. Immediately the links dis- 
persed, and the whole scene assumed an additional 
radiance. ‘The blue expanse was studded with 
innumerable bright and glorious orbs. The at- 
mosphere we were inhaling, was surcharged with 
the most delicious fragrance of flowers; beautiful 
grottoes, bubbling fountains, and magnificent cas 
cades, were interspersed here and there, in regu- 
lar, though picturesque grandeur; the whole scene 
presented one vast and extended mirror of light 
and beauty. Surely, said I to myself, these are 
the regions of Happiness. ‘The turmoils and vi- 
cissitudes of the world are past. ‘The impress, 
sorrow, carved upon my soulis obliterated. I was 
in the act of seating myself down amidst this ple- 
nitude of life and joy, when my worthy protector 
beckoned me to accompany him to the dark side 
of the mirror. ‘I will show thee,’ said he, ‘the va- 
riety ef means enforced to obtain this great deside- 
ratum, the possession of Happiness. ‘The means 
by which the ambitious, the mercenary, and the 
voluptuous, are frustrated, and those by which a 
well directed pursuit cause to rise step by step, to 
the ultimatum of their most sanguine wishes.’ As 
he concluded we had arrived at a point which 
commanded a full view on all sides of this exten- 
sive mirror. How changed the scene from serenity 
and joy, around and on its surface; all here appear- 
ed bustie and commotion, a confused multitude of 
haman beings were dispersed in various groups, 
some in the anxious pursuit of Happiness, others, 
apparently with no end in view only to get rid ofa 
painful listlessness, that had get possession of their 
minds. Near the centre of the mirror, was 2 
group, striving and contending with their compe- 
titors, first to ascend a ladder at the top of which 
vas erected an airy and fragile fabric, waving to 
| and fro in the wind, from which was continually 
descending bright and glittering bubbles, which 
they no sooner got in their possession, than they 
exploded into a thousand atoms, and nothing re- 
mained instead, but a dark and dreary vacuum. 
‘That, (said my friend) is the ladder to fame, very 
few attain its summit, those that do are at the con- 
tinued sport of the elements, for storms and tem- 
pests alme@gt incessantly hover around: few rays 
from that benign star ever penetrate, as vanity and 
self-coneeit are the presiding deities of the place.’ 


gold, imagining that happiness consisted in the 
possession of lucre. Mines rich as those, we have 
heard, were Golconda’s lay extended at their feet: 
Each ove bent underneath the weight of his ac- 
cumulated treasures, and yet his anxious visage, 
bespoke the desire for more. Alternate hope and 





In another place I observed a group in pursuit of 
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fear lighted up and distorted each countenance; a | 
hope to be reputed richer than his companions, and | 
fear that the amount of their wealth exceeded his. | 
In taking a general view, I could not but remark, 
the many that were engrossed by the appetites 
and passions. Each in their turn would coil 
around their victims, and forced them to concur | 
(ere they relinquished their grasp) with their ex- | 
orbitant demands. ‘There were nene to whom the | 
star appeared more distant than to these; she re- 
served her rays for more congenial climes. At the 
fantastic accoutrenrents of Pride and Vanity, I 
could scarcely repress my laughter, whilst jealousy 
and revenge excited my fears, for night even in the 
zenith of her dark domain, was sunshine to the | 
colour of the atmosphere that enveloped them. | 
| hardly knew, so dark and dreary was the pic- 
ture, which way to turn my eyes for relief, when 
suddenly a gleam of dazzling brightness, from 
an aperture on one side of the mirror, broke upon 
my view, and there was one general rush to this | 
exhilarating scene. My friend presaging an in-| 
quiry from me at so felicitous a change, replied “tis 
a vista to the abode of Religion: Virtue inhabits | 
her cots, and Content presides at her tables,’ ! 
Here I ebserved those who had disbanded the unsa- | 
tisfactory allurements of the world; had thrown | 
aside the despotic shackles of wealth and fashion, | 
to devote their time exclusively in initiating their | 
fellow beings into the paths of virtue. ‘They were | 
ilisseminating seeds among them from those plants | 
which had luxuriated in their own bosoms. They | 
dealt bread (in the form of wholesome instruction) 
to the hungry, they led them when thirsty to| 
fountains of living waters, when weary, to repose in | 
vine-clad bowers of sanctity. Grateful orisons 
were ascending continually to the throne of Infinite 
Goodness for the many blessings conferred. ‘The | 
sacred star that first elicited my attention was here | 
stationary. She was incessantly shedding her| 
bright irradiations on each individual that entered. | 
A multitude that had been seduced by the passions | 
released from the fiery ordeal, returned penitent and | 
solicitous to join the happy throng. One continued 
peal of celestial anthems, upon these new acces- 
sions, pervaded my soul; with such ecstacy I 
awoke to reflection and I hope to the instruction of 
sO singular a vision. EUPHRONIA. 











Tre DitemMMaA or ProraGoras.—Protagor- 
as maintained that all is illusion, and that there 
is no such thing as truth. But Aristotle refuted 
him by the following dilemma. Your proposi- 
lion is true, or false: if it'is false, then your are 
answered} if true, then there is somet#ing true, 
and your proposition fails. 





CHANCE. 


‘Tis priestcraft all,’ the impious atheist cries, 
‘The world was made by chance—the Bible lies! 
Tis useless such assertions to repel ; 





But what if chance has also made a hell? 
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SPRING. 


“There's charm in Spring when ev’ry thing 
Is bursting from the ground— 
When pleasant showers bring forth the flow’rs 
And all is life around. 
In Summer day the fragrant hay 
Most sweetly scents the breeze, 
And all is still, save murm’ring rill ; 
Or sound of humming bees. 


Old Autumn comes, with trusty gun 
In quest of birds we roarn; 

Unerring aim, we mark the game, 
And proudly bear it home. 

A Winter’s night has its delight, 
Well warmed to bed we gc; 

A Winter’s day, we're blithe and gay, 
Snipe-shooting in the snow. 


A country life, without the strife 
And noisy din of town, 
Is all I need,—I take no heed 
Of splendour or renown. 
And when I die, oh, let me lie 
Where trees above me wave ; 
Let wild plants bloom around my tomb, 
My quiet country grave.” Branam. 








TemMPER.—Good temper is like a sunny day : 
it sheds a brightness over every thing. It isthe 
sweetener of toil, and soother of disquietude. 
Every day brings its burthen. The husband 
goes forth in the morning to his professional 
studies ; he cannot foresee what he may encoun- 
ter—what failure of hopes, of friendships, or of 
prospects, may meet him, béfore he returns to 
his home, but if he can anticipate there the 
beaming and hopeful smile, and the soothing at- 
tention, he feels that his cross, whatever it 
might be, will be lightened, and that his domes- 
tic happiness is still secure. It is the interest, 
therefore, as well as the duty of a weman, to 
cultivate good temper, and to have ever ready 
some word or look of cheerfulness, of encour- 
agement, or at least of sympathy. A really feel- 
ing heart will dictate the conduct which will be 
most acceptable—will teach the delicacy which 
times a kindness, as well as renders it, and for- 
bears ali officious attentions, while it ever eyin- 
ces a readiness to oblige. It need scarcely be 
said that this temper is of more value than many 
more brilliant endowments—that it is among the 
first recommendations toa woman in every do- 
mestic relation, and that especially in that tie 
which, though the nearest on earth, is not one of 
kindred, it is assuredly the mest effectual cement 
of affection. It is not, indeed, so much a means 
of attraction or exciting love, as it is of securing 
it. In fact, it is scarce known, until familiarity 
draws aside the veil of social restraint, and the 
character, with its real fault and virtues, is un- 
folded in the privacy of home.— Female Improve- 
ment. 


The greatest glory of a free born people, is te 
transmit that freedom to their children. 
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THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO. 


A TALE FROM THE CONDE LUCANOR. 





It was but a short hour before noon when 
the Dean of Santiago alighted from his mule at 
the door of Don Illan, the celebrated magician 
of Toledo. The house according to old tradition, 
stood on the brink of the perpendicular rock, 
which, now crowned with the Alcazar rises toa 
fearful height over the Tagus. A maid of Moo- 
rish bleod led the Dean to a retired apartment, 
where Don Illan was reading. The natural po- 
liteness of a Castilian had rather been improved 
than impaired by the studies of the Toledan 
sage, who exhibited nothing either in his dress 
or person that might induce a suspicion of his 
dealing with the mysterious powers of darkness. 
‘I heartily greet your Reverence,’ said Den II- 
lan to the Dean, ‘and feel highly honored by this 
visit. Whatever be the object of it, let me beg 
you will defer stating it till [ have made you 
quite at home in this house. I hear my house- 
keeper making ready the noonday meal. That 
maid, sir, will show you the room which has been 
prepared for you; and when you have brushed 
off the dust of the journey, you shall find a ca- 
nonical capon steaming hot upon the board.’ 

The dinner, which soon followed, was just 
what a pampered Spanish canon would wish it 
—abundant, nutritive, and delicate— No, no,’ 
said Don Iilan, when the soup and a bumper of 
Tinto had recruited the Dean’s spirits, and 
he saw him making an attempt to break the 
object of his visit, ‘no business please your 
Reverence, while at dinner. Let us enjoy our 
meal at present; and when we have discussed 
the Olla, the capon, and a bottle of Yepes, it 
will be time enough to attend to the cares of 
life.’ 

The ecclesiastic's full face had never beamed 
with more glee at the collation om Christmas 
eve, when, by the indulgence of church, the fast 
is broken at sunset, instead of continuing through 
the night, than it now did under the influence of 
Don Julian’s good humor and heart-cheering 
wine. Still it was evident that sone vehement 
and ungovernable wish had taken possession of 
his mind, breaking out now and then in some 


hurried motion, some gulping up of a glass of | 
wine, without stopping to relish the flavor, and | 


fifty other symptoms of absence an¢ impatience, 
which at such a distance from the cathedral, 
could not be attributed to the afternoon bell. 
The time came at length of rising from the 
table, and in spite of Don Julian’s pressing re- 
quest to have another bottle, the Dean, with a 
certain dignity of manner, led his good-natured 
host to the recess of an oriel window, looking 
upon the river. ‘Allow me, dear Don Julian,’ 
he said, *to open my heart to you; fer even your 
hospitality must fail to make me completely 
happy till 1 have obtained the boon 1 came 
to ask. I know that no man ever possessed 
greater power than you over the invisible agents 
of the universe. I die to become an adept in 
that wonderful science, and if you will receive 
me for your pupil, there is nothing I should think 
of sufficient worth to repay your friendship.’ 
‘Good Sir,’ replied Don Julian, ‘1 should be ex- 


THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO. 


tremely loth to offend you; but permit meé to say, 
that in spite of the knowledge of causes and 
effects which I have acquired, all that my expe- 
rience teaches me of the heart of man is not only 
vague and indistinct, but for the most part un- 
favourable. I only guess, I cannot read their 
thoughts, nor pry into the recesses of their minds. 
As for yourself, 1 am sure you are a rising man 
and likely to obtain the first dignities of the 
church. But whether, when you find yourself 
in places of high honor and patronage, you will 
remember the humble person of whom you now 
ask a hazardous and important service, it is 
impossible for me to ascertain.’ ‘Nay, nay, 
exclaimed the Dean,‘ but I know myself, if you 
do not Don Julian. Generosity and friendship 
(since you force me to speak in my own praise) 
have been the delight of my soul even from 
childhood. Dvubt not my dear friend, (for by 
that name 1 wish you would allow me to call 
you,) doubt not from this moment, to commznd 
my services. Whatever interest I may possess 
it will be my highest gratification te see it re- 
doubled in favor of you and yours.’ ‘My hearty 
thanks for all, wo:thy Sir, said Don Julian. 
‘But let us now proceed to do business; the sun 
is set, and, if you please, we will retire to my 
private study.’ 

Lights being ealled for, Don Julian led the 
way to the lower part of the house; and dis- 
missing the Moorish maid near a small door, of 
may Re held the key in his hand, desired her 
to get two partridges for supper, but not todress 
them till he should order it: then unlocking the 
door, he began to descend by a winding stair- 
case. The Dean followed with a certain de- 





gree of trepidation, which the length of the 

| stairs greatly tended to increase: for, to all ap- 
| pearance, they reached below the bed of the 
|Tagus. At this depth a comfortable neat room 
| was found, the walls completely covered with 
| shelves, where Don Julian kept his works on 
| magic;—globes, plainsperes, and strange draw- 
_ings, occupied the top of the bookcases. Fresh: 
air was admitted, though it would be difficult to 
| guess by what means, since the sound of gliding 
| water, such as is heard at tht lower part of a 
ship when sailing with a gentle breeze, indicated 
but a thin partition between the subterraneous 
cabinet and the river.— Here, then,’ said Don 
Julian, offering a chair to the Dean, and draw- 
ing another for himself towards a small round 
table, ‘we have only to choose among the ele- 
|mentary works of the science for which you 
‘long. Suppose we begin to read this small 
| volume.’ 

The volume was laid on the tabte, and open- 
ed at the first page, containing circles concen- 
tric and eccentric.—triangles with unintelligible 
characters, and the well-known signs of the 
planets. ‘This,’ said Don Julian, ‘is the alpha- 
bet of the whole science. Hermes, called Tris- 
megistus—’ The sound of a small bell within 
the chamber made the Dean almost leap out 
of his chair. ‘Be not alarmed,’ said Don Julian; 
‘it is the bell by which my servants let me know 
that they want to speak to me.’ Saying this, be 





pulled a silk string and soon after a servant eb- 
tered with a packet of letters. It was address- 
A courier ha¢ ciosely follow- 





ed to the Dean. 
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ed by on the road. and was that moment arrived 
at Toledo. ‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed the Dean, 
having read the contents of the letter; my great 
uncle the Archbishop of Santiago, is dangerously 
ill. This is, however, what the secretary says, 
from his Lordships dictation. But here is ano- 
ther letter fromthe Archdeacon of the diocese, 
who assures me that the old man was not expect- 
ed tolive. I can hardly repeat what he adds— 
Poor dear uncle! may heaven lengthen his days! 
The Chapter seem to have turned their eyes to- 
wards me, and—pugh! it cannot be—but the 
Electors, according to the Archdeacon, are quite 
decided in my favor.’—* Well,’ said Don Julian, 
‘all I regret is the interruption of our studies; but 
1 doubt not you will soon wear the mitre. Inthe 
mean time I would advise you to pretend that 
illness does not allow you to return directly. A 
few days will surely give a decided turn to the 
whole affair; and, at all events, your absence, in 
case of an election, will be construed into mo- 
desty. Write, therefore, your despatches, my 
dear sir, and we will prosecute our studies 
another time.’ 

Two days had elapsed since the arrival of the 
messenger, when the Verger of the church of 
Santiago, attended by servants in splendid live- 
ries, alighted at Don Julian’s door with letters 
for the Dean. The old prelate was dead, and 
the nephew had been elected to the see, by the 
unanimous vote of the Chapter.—The elected 
dignitary seemed overcome by contending feel- 
ings; but, having wiped away some decent tears, 
he assumed an air of gravity which almost 
touched on superciliousness. Don Julian ad- 
dressed his congratulations, and was the first to 
kiss the new Archbishop’s hand. ‘I hope,’ he 
added, ‘ I may also congratulate my son, the 
young man who is now at the University of 
Paris, for I flatter myself your” Lordship will 
give him the Deanery, which is vacant by your 
promotien.’ ‘My worthy friend, Don Julian,’ 
replied the Archbishop elect, ‘My obligations to 
you I can never sufficiently repay. You have 
heard my character; I hold a friend as another 
self—But why should you take the lad away 
from his studies? An Archbishop of Santiago 
cannot want preferment at any time. Follow 
me to my diocese: I will not for all the mitres in 
Christendom forego the benefit of your instruc- 
tion. The Deanery, to tell the truth, must be 
given to my uncle, my father’s own brother, who 
has had but a small living for many years; he is 
much liked in Santiago, and I should lose my 
character if, to place such a young man as your 
son at the head of the Chapter, I neglected an 
exemplary priest, so nearly related to me.— 
‘Just as you please my lord,’ said Don Julian; 
and began to prepare for the journey. 

The acclamations which greeted the new 
Archbishop on his arrival at the capital of Ga- 
atia, were, not long after, succeeded by a uni- 
Versal regret at his translation to the see of the 
recently conquered town of Seville. ‘1 will not 
leave you behind,’ said the Archbishop to Don 
Julian, who with more timidity than he showed 
at Toledo, approached te kiss the sacred ring in 
the Archbiskop’s right hand, and to offer his 
humble congratulations, ‘but do not fret about 
your son. He is too young. I have my mother’s 
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relations to provide for; but Seville is a rich 
see; the blessed King Ferdinand who rescued 
it from the Moors, endowed its church so as te 
make it rival the first cathedrals in Christendom. 
Do but follow me, and all will be well in the end.’ 
Don Julian bowed with a suppressed sigh, and 
was soon after on the banks of the Guadelquiver 
in the suite of the new Archbishop. 

Scarcely had Don Julian’s pupil been at Se- 
ville one year, when his far-extended fame 
moved the Pope to send him a Cardinal’s hat, 
desiring his presence at the Court of Rome. The 
crowds of visiters who came to congratulate the 
prelate, kept Don Julian away for many days. 
He at length obtained a private audience, and, 
with tears in his eyes, entreated his Eminence 
not to oblige him to quit Spain. ‘l am growing 
old, my Lord,’ he said, ‘1 quitted my house at 
Toledo only for your sake, and in hopes of raising 
my son to honor and emolument in the ehureb; 
I even gave up my favorite studies, except as far 
as they were of service to your Eminence. My 
son—, ‘No more of that if you please, Don Ju- 
lian,’ interrupted the Cardinal. ‘Follow me, 
you must; who can tell what may happen at 
Rome? The Pope is old, you know. But do not 
tease me about preferment. A public man has 
duties of a description which those in the lower 
ranks of life cannot either weigh or comprehend. 
1 confess [ am under — to you, and feel 
quite disposed to reward your services; yet I 
must not have my creditors knocking every day 
at my door: you understand, Don Julian. Ina 
week we set out for Rome.’ 

With sueh a strong tide of good fortune as 
had hitherto buoyed up Don Julian’s pupil, the 
reader cannot be surprised to find him in a short 
time wearing the papal crown. He had now 
arrived at the highest place of honor on earth; 
but in the bustle of election and subsequent co- 
ronation, the man to whose wonderful science 
he owed his rapid ascent, had completely slipped 
off his memory. Fatigued with the exhibition 
of himself through the streets of Rome, which 
he had been obliged to make in a solemn pro- 
cession, the new Pope sat alone in one of the 
chambers of the Vatican. It was early in the 
night. By the light of two wax tapers which 
scarcely illuminated the farthest end of the 
grand saloon, his Holiness was enjoying that 
reverie of mixed paiv and pleasure which fol- 
lows the complete attainment of ardent wishes, 
when Don Julian advanced in visible perturba- 
tion, conscious of the intrusion on which he 
ventured. ‘Holy Father,’ exclaimed the old 
man, and cast himself at his pupil’s feet: ‘Holy 
Father, in pity to these grey hairs do not consiga 
an old servant—might | not say an old friend?— 
to utter neglect and forgetfulness. My son—’ 
‘By Saint Peter!’ ejaculated his Holiness, risin 
from his chair, ‘your insolence shall be checked. 
You my friend! A magician the friend of 
Heaven’s vicegerent! Away wretched man! 
When | pretended to learn of thee, it was only 
to sound the abyss of crime into which thou 
hadst plunged; I did it with a view to bring thee 
to condign punishment. Yet, in compassion to 
thy age, | will not make an example of thee, 
provided thou avoidest my eyes.—Hide thy crime 
and shame where thou canst. This moment 
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thou must quit the palace, or the next closes the 
gate of the Inquisition upon thee.’ 

Trembling, and his wrinkled face bedewed 
with tears, Don Julian begged to be allowed 
but one word more. ‘I am very poor, Holy 
Father,’ said he: ‘trusting to your patronage | 
relinquished my ail, and have not left wherewith 
to pav my journey.’ ‘Away, I say,’ answered 
the Pope; de my excessive bounty has made you 
neglect your patrimony, I will no farther en- 
oe et your waste and improvidence. Poverty 
is but a slight punishment for your crimes.’ 
‘But, Father,’ rejoined Don Julian, ‘my wants 
are instant; I am hungry: give me but a trifle to 
Eaewe a supper to-night. To-morrow I shall 

eg my way out of Rome.’ ‘Heaven forbid,’ 
said the Pope, ‘that | should be guilty of feed- 
ing the ally of the Prince of Darkness. Away, 
away, from my presence, or I instantly call for 
the guard.’—*Well then, replied Don Julian, 
rising from the ground, and looking on the Pope 
with a boldness, which began to threw his Holi- 
ness into a paroxysm of rage, ‘if 1 am to starve at 
Rome, I had better return to the supper, which [ 
ordered at Toledo.’ Thus saying, he rang a gold 
bell which stood on a table next to the Pope. 

The door opened without delay, and the Moo- 
rish servant came in. The Pope louked round, 
and found himself in the subterraneous study 
under the Tagus.—‘ Desire the cook,’ said Don 
Julian to the maid, ‘to put but one partridge to 
roast; for | will not throw away the other on the 
dean of Saatiago.”’ 





2 Original. 
TO A CLOUD. 


Bright beautiful cloud! in thy dream-like repose 

So tranquilly floating—a tissue of rose,— 

Thou art sailing away to the radiant west, 

To curtain the sun in his bower of rest. 

How richly his glory is shining now 

Through the flickering tints of thy shadowless brow! 
In this summer day’s journey so changetul and brief, 
What scenes hast thou looked on of gladness or grief? 
Wert thou sent forth to scatter retreshment and joy, 
Or commissioned in judgment to ecathe and destroy ? 
Oh ! tell ne bright messenger, chainless and free, 

Of the wonders and beauties reveal’d unto thee? 


I have traversed the sea in my wandering path, 
When its waters were foaming in fearful wrath, 
When ships on the hidden rocks were driven, 
When the sails were rent and the timbers riven ! 
And I heard the mariner’s last, wild cry, 

As his soul return’d to his God, on high. 

Then I floated along on the viewless air, 

On the barren sea-side and the valley fair ; 

Where the earth was parch’d, and the waters dried ; 
That had leap’d ia joy from the mountain’s side ; 
When the panting cattle were faint with heat, 

And the lay was hush’d in the birds’ retreat. 

A plenteous shower from my urns I poured, 

And beauty and strength to the earth restored. 

I have hover’d o’er plains ot furious fight, 

Where the combat rag’d fierce in the morning light 
And the dying I veil’d from the burning sun, 


But I pass’d away e’er the field was won; 

For oh! ’tis a sickening and fearful thing 

To see blood pour’d out as the streams in spring. 

I have lingered where kindred love was shed 

Like a halo from heaven around each head, 

And the world, with its ceaseles noise and strife, 
Had no power to poison that peaceful life. 

I have seen the light-hearted, the young, the gay, 
Who deem'd not that Happiness e’er would decay ; 
But 1 knew if they sought for it here below, 

It would melt in their grasp like the sun-warm’d snow. 
I’ve peeped in the cottage of sore distress, 

Where no earthly hand was stretch’d forth to bless, 
But Religion there like a spirit of light 

Had chang’d unto beauty, its gloom and blight. 
My latest and brightest glance was cast 

On an infant’s couch, as the day-light pass’d, 
Where a mother watch'd by her dying child 

With a brow in anguish subdued and mild. 

Such holy, heavenly beauty beam’d 

In his dying smile, that one might have deem’d 

A cherub torm lay reposing there, 

From the viewless realms ot the upper air. 

As I linger’d gazing, his spirit fled, 

In the stillness of death lay that fair young head ! 
And the mother’s sobs o’er her lifeless child 

In the quiet chamber rose high and wild. 

Yet through the gloom ot her bitter grief, 

There beam’d some star-light rays of relief, 

And the tender glance of her tearful eye, 

When it left her babe, sought his home in the sky ; 
And with quivering lips, she tried to say 

“It was God who gave, and hath taken away.” 
Anguish and sadness usurp'd her breast, 

Though in holy submission her brow was drest, 
And I longed to stuop from my high career, 

To bear her away from that care-worn sphere, 
But He who created both her and me, 

Will watch o’er her welfare unfailingly, 

And as through a fiery ordeal I rose 

From a stagnant marsh where the rank grass grows 
To this pure and bright and etherial form, 

Sailing in sunshine above the storm, 

Will she, when earth’s purifying woes are past, 
With endless glory be crown’d at last. Rosacir. 





As years accumulate and our minds become 
absorbed in cares and anxieties, how often do we 
sigh for that confidence in the Divine care and 
support which once made life’s flowery path 
more pleasant. But we cannot, as once, cast 
our burden upon Him who hath promised to bear 
it for us. With every effort to combat with our 
fate, and with every overthrow, do we gain more 
confidence in ourselves, and vainly promise that 
hereafter, by the aid of experience, we shall gain 
the desired happiness after which we are so ar- 


weak as helpless infancy, once, in the hands o! 
Providence, so are we now, and we must learn 
to submit, or find our burden increasing with 








every added year. 


dently pressing. Poor fools that we are! As 
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NATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Extract from an Oration by Mr. Wallace, de- 
livered at Richmond, Ind. July 4th, 1837. 

It is a startling truth, (but for that cause not 
the less important) that as great a revolution, as 
that accomplished in the era of ’76—has yet to 
be brought about in our country. I donot mean 
a revolution in politics—a revolution in Religion, 
or a revolution in Morality—the rights apper- 
taining to these things, have been already gua- 
ranteed to us by those patriots, whose memories, 
we have this day met to celebrate in the solitude 
of an American forest, and under the bright 
blue sky of Him, whoshielded them in the storm 
of battle;--but I mean a Revolution in Litera- 
ture. We look to British Romancers for our 
works of fiction—we look to British Bards for 
our song—in fine, we depend upon British pub- 
lishers for our Literature. We are under a 
mental bondage. Our necks are enriched by an 
iron yoke: and although our Banner floats with 
all the semblance of freedom, we are not free! 
What boots it, though the body be unshackled, 
if the immortal mind is chained? 

Does any one doubt the truth of my remarks? 
If he does, let him look and behold the eager 
avidity with which any work is read, so that it 
bears upon its title page the magic stamp of 
*London’’--whilst the volumes of American Au- 
thors, no matter how pure their morality-—-no 
matter how glowing their diction—no matter how 
deeply imbued their pages may be with the eter- 
nal principles of liberty, are comparatively ne- 
glected. Do we not see American authors, in 
order that they may obtain the wreath of Fame, 
so dear to the brow of genius, passing over into 

a foreign country daily, and there by flattering 
a corrupt Court and pandering to a licentious 
nobility, obtaining British praise and British in- 
fluence; and no sooner do we iear of their ve- 
nality, than instead of branding their conduct 
with the contempt it deserves, we throw up our 
hats and cry glory to their names. It is outra- 
geous—and must be put down. What! shall we, 
the countrymen of sucha Philosopher as Ritten- 
house, who by his discoveries in the sublime 
science of Astronomy has shed so imperishable 
a lustre around his brow, and hung his name 
among the stars?—Shall we the inhabitants of 
that soilon which stood the illustrious Franklin 
when he tore the lightning from its home in the 
cloud—bow down to a British dictum—and draw 
our intellectual draughts from a foreign foun- 
tain? Shame to the thought! But it is replied, 
that American authors are not able to produce 
an “* American National Literature.” For a 
moment, let me admit it, and ask “whose, the 
fault?” I reply—our own! How ean authors 
compose without a reward? What stimulant 
have they to exertion when all that is beautiful 
in Religion--pure in Morality or magnificent in 
American literature are swallowed up in the 
vortex of political battle? Who stops to listen to 
the sweet song of the Poet, or to gaze upon the 
elegant creations of the Philosopher—the Painter 
or the Sculptor, in this mad struggle after wealth 
and power?—How many victims, radiant with 
the God-like gift of Genius have already perish- 
ed beneath the coldness ef their countrymen? 
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Look at Brainard and Coffin. Thus after they 
were laid in the cold grave and the evil was 
done—we gave honor to their memory—but what 
good resulted to the cause of American Litera- 
ture, from tears which only go as new proofs of 
the sentiment contained in the verse. 


How proudly we press to the funeral array 

Of him whom we shun’d in his sickness and sorrow, 
Aid Bailiffs may seize his last blanket 

W hose pall shall be borne up by heroes to-morrow. 


But | do deny the incapability of Americans 
to produce a National American Literature. 
The British Modern Press has not produced 
better Novelists than Cooper and Bird —better 
Poets than Percival and Bryant, and Hillhouse, 
and Gallaher, and Dana, and Curry, and Neal, 
and Prentice, and James G. Drake, and Hal- 
leck; and we are in oratory immeasurably su- 
perior to European =peakers,—aye, as superior 
to them as the towering cloud-crowned pyramid 
of Egypt is superior to the pebble lying on the 
margin of the stream flowing at our feet. | 
know the full breadth of this assertion, and make 
it therefore witha conception of its extent. Who 
have the English, in their Parliament tocompare 
with Webster, or Calhoun, or Preston,or Wise, 
or Hardin, or Crittenden? Who have they to 
match with our illustrious Clay’—whose elo- 
quence now appearing the lightning or the thun- 
derbolt, fires or shatters the trunk of his adver- 
sary’s argument, at will! But to go back to pure 
Literature. What American—aye, or British 
heart has not thrilled, when reading the vivid 
delineations of American scenery, and Indian 
manners that sparkle like so many constellated 
splendors in the pages of Cooper, and Bird, and 
Brown, and Stmms and Hall. Who can read 
Percival’s splendid Apostrophe to the American 
Eagle commencing 

Bird of the broad and sweeping wing, 
Thy home is high in heaven; 
There ‘vide the storms their banners fling, 
And the tempest-clouds are driven. 
without emotions of pride? Who, after havin 
once read would ever wish to forget Halleck’s 
Marco Bozarris and Alnwick castle,—that 
“Home of the Percy’s high born race, 
Home of their beautiful and brave: 
Alike their birth and burial place, 
Their cradie and their grave!” 

And to the lovers of humour, (a faculty we 
have been accused by English Tourists, of pos- 
sessing in so slight a degree)—I could not re- 
commend any better verses than those placed by 
the same author on the lips of persons, supposed 
to be viewing the Falls of Niagara;-~as a speci- 
men, take 

“The miller gazed—but could not gaze his fi||~— 
dt was 80 nice a place to build a mill!” 

“The tailor, with a bodkin wrote, 
Lord! what a place to spunge a coat!” 

What banner was ever addressed in more 
lowing and vigorous song than that inscribed 
y Drake, to our 

“Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly 
The sign of hope and triumph nigh!— 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, 





And the in, Face comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life blood warm and wet 
















































Hath dim’d the glittering bayonet, 

Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 

‘To where thy meteor glories burn, 

And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and venzea:.ce lrom its glance. 
Flag of the free heart’s only home 

By angel hands to valor given, 

(hy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven!—- 
Forever float that standurd sheet, 

Where breathes the foe that falls befure us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet 

And fieedom’s banner streaming o’er us.” 

Oh! hew can an American after reading such 
a song as that, close his eyes to the capabilities 
of our countrymen, without a blush? 

Foreigners are well aware of the strength of 
our Authors, and have spared no pains in their 
endeavours to hide their merit from their coun- 
trymen. They know the immense influence of 
Literature upon a nation. They are fully aware 
of the wisdom, contained in the sentence of the 
ancient sage: ‘“‘Give me the making of the songs 
of a People and you may make its laws.”” They 
are fully aware that a National Literature is 
the basis of a People’s glory. In proof of it, 
look at the grandeur yet lingering around the 
mouldering brow of the eternal City—look at 
the beauty still resting on the shattered Acropo- 
lis of Athens:—Whence, but from the song of 
their Bards—the eloquence of their Orators— 
the wisdom of their Philosophers, and the impe- 
rishable conception of their Painters, exist that 
grandeur and beauty, which like the enchanted 
veil in Asiatic story—conceals the deformity of 
of desolation and gilds the darkness of decay. I 
say that they are fully aware of its influence— 
and have spared no pains to convince us of our 
imbecility. Poor, ridiculous creatures! as well 
might they attempt to convince our own eagle; 
that his wings are weak, whilst breasting the 
storm and thunder cloud—now dipping his pinion 
in the ocean’s foam, and then ascending on high, 
to sweep with sleepless eye and untiring wing 
around the blue amplitude of heaven. © In their 
eagerness to accomplish their aims, they have 
went so far as to say, that the physical nature 
of our country deadens the intellect;—but so 
long as our mountains rear their snow-capt sum- 
mits around us—so long as our ten thousand 
rivers roll their broad waters into the vast ocean 
—so long as a Niagara rings its everlasting 
thunderings in our ears—so long as the eternal 
Mississippi, “hoarse with counting the lapse of 
six thousand years,” pours into the great deep, 
his immeasurable floods—just so long can we re- 
ply to their pensioned slanders with a smile of 
scorn. They have also said that our country 
cannot produce themes for a National Litera- 
ture. In the same triumphant strain can I re- 
ply, that so long as every forest of America bears 
the mark of wild adventure; so long as we shall 
remember the hallewed fields of Bunker hill, 
Monmouth, Yorktown and Saratoga—solong as 
the black battlements of Quebec, sparkle in 
memory’s eye with the plume, the sword, and 
the banner arrayed against the holy cause of 
freedom—so long as the pure characters of our 
patriots burn on the rolls of history; just so long 
can we scorn their assertions, and march proudly 
onward in that path, pointed out by the finger of 
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truth and the soul of patriotism. Finally, how 
dangerous it is to put in the hands of our youth a 
Literature, composed by men supporting a 
Kingly government; upholding a licentious aris- 
tocracy,and sustaining an established church— 
corrupt with the crimes of centuries. I do not 
wish foreign literature proscribed; I do not wish 
to throw a Chinese wall around the intellect; 
this would be a contemptible prejudice—but | 
do wish that respect which it deserves, shown 
te a Literature—at the head of which we see 
such “ggg reo as Channing and Irving and 
Bryant. Then in view of the necessity of our 
country’s hurling aside the chain that binds her 
intellect, and erecting a national literature;—I 
would call on the minds animating these manly 
frames, and fairer forms, whose bright eyes, ra- 
diant with virtue, intelligence and patriotism, 
are flashing before me to give their aid in the 
great revolution that must be accomplished;—a 
revolution that will strike off the shameful 
chains that are shackling the gigantic energies 
of our countrymen. 





From the South Bend Free Press. 
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There’s many a lass with a blooming cheek, 
And many an eye that hath learned to speak, 
There’s many a beauty jewelled out, 

And many a wit at ball and rout, 

And many a head for such will whirl, 

But give me a beautiful Quaker girl! 


There are those that please, and those that charm, 
There are those that boast of a lovely torm, 

Of pearly teeth, or a pretty foot, 

Or of having sprung from an honor’d root, 

Or ot heads all deck’d with gems and curls ; 

But those are unlike the Quaker girls! 


Have you ever gazed on a pretty face, 
By nature deck’d with every grace, 
That told of a soul all pure and bright, 
Of a mind that glowed with virtue’s light, 
That spoke of a heart to nature true ? 
*Tis the Quaker girl exposed to view! 


Have you ever felt ofa lilly hand 

That shrinking, gave you a reprimand ? 

Have you ever chatted (we all know how) 
And siniled at her simple “thee” and “thou,” 
Or laughed when she frankly told you “ yes” 
*Tis the fashion you know with the Quakeress ! 


There is kindness beaming from her eye, 

And truth in her every look and sigh ; 

There is honesty breathed in every vow, 

And it sounds no worse for its “thee” and “thou,” 
So boast if you will, of each lass you see, 

But the Quakeress is the one for me!!! 











To bea christian at all, in the scriptural sense, 
is a business of unwearied attention and watch- 
fulness, and labour; but to be a teacher, an ex- 
ample, a shepherd to a flock, requires tenfold 
cireumspection. 
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ENTRANCE AND GROUND PLAN OF LAUREL HILL) 
CEMETERY, 


Philadelphia has been more backward than 
her sister cities of America, not to speak of the | 
capitals of Europe,in the matter of providing 
for the burial of the dead beyond her thickly 
settled parts; this, which every argument of 
health, feeling, and propriety dictates should be 
attended to,it was supposed would ere now have 
been canvassed by the city councils. and it was 
hoped they would have purchased Lemon Hill, 
the beautiful seat of Henry Pratt, Fsq. on the, 
Schuylkill; but seeing there was no likelihood of 
this or any other spot being chosen, a number of 
pubhce spirited citizens set themselves seriously 
to work about eighteen months since, and after 
mature deliberation, and an examination of all 
the scites in the vicinity of Philadelphia, they 
purchased the splendid country seat, known as 
Laurel Hill, situated between the Ridge Turn- 

ike road, and the River Schuylkill, over which 
It beetles, the most level part being one hundred 
feet above high water mark. They have been 
ever since the purchase actively employed in 
enclosing this romantic and appropriate spot, 
laying it out in walks, planting shrubbery, and 
erecting the chaste Roman Doric entrance, a 
picture of which, embracing the centre, but 
omitting the colounaded wings, graces our co- 
lumns. No expense has been spared in placing 
everything on this ground, which beauty requir- 
ed, or convenience suggested ; it is already the 
pride of our city, and is visited by al! strangers. 
We shall attempt a brief description. 


In the formation of a Cemetery, several impor- 
tant considerations should bave weight; and first 
of the soil. Philadelphia and much of its vicini- 
ty is on a clay soil which holds the water, and all! 
graves dug iu this stratum unless they penetrate 
to gravel, which they rarely can do, retain tnols 
ture and the coffins become soaked, a topic on 
which it is painful todwell. The nearest ground 
free from this objection, is probably that com. 
mencing at the top of the Robin Hood hill, threc 
miles from the city on the Ridge Turnpike, al! 
the intervening space being better calculate 
for making bricks than for grave yards; half a 
mile beyond this hill, commences the high land 
known as Laurel Hill, and here the soil is every 
thing that could be desire-, either for interments 
in the usual mode, or for constructing vaults.— 
Another and not unimportant consideration is « 
water prospect and romantic scenery; suitable 
distance from a city where no encroachment of 
town buildings are ever likely to occur, 1s a'so 
to be taken into the account. At the new Ce- 
metery all these matters have happily combined 
in forming a whole, which has no superior ip 
any country. The land, embracing twenty 
acres, is shaped something like the long side oi 
half an egg shell; it slopes in every direction. 
and yet in many parts so gently as to leave 
much ground that possesses all the advantages 
ot nearly level space; then comes the gently 
sloping amphitheatre, the beetling hill, the pro- 
montory, and the river shore. At every ten 
steps new and beautiiul views present them- 
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circuitous walks is delighted at every turn by 
the discovery of new beauties. 

An expense, which we understand has alrea- 
dy reached the sum of eighty thousand dollars, 


_has placed at the command of the public the fol- 


lowing extensive accommodations; a porter’s 
and gardener’s lodge at the entrance, a hand- 


/some gothic chapel, in which the funeral cere- 


mony may be said if desired, a receiving tomb 
to accommodate those who wish to postpone a 
funeral for a fine day, or till they can invite 
their friends from a distance, a cottage in the 
English style for the superintendent, and a noble 
Manston House for visitors to rest in, or retreat 
to during a shower; to these we may add coach 
houses, large enough to receive forty carriages 
in wet weather, and a green house for the orna- 
mental plants which are to be liberally distri- 
buted over the grounds insummer. The com- 
pany also own the land on the opposite side of 
road, where 2 florist has taken up his residence, 
who will if requested take charve of the lots of 
individuals and keep them in order and in bloom. 
Spread over the surface of the ground are se- 
veral hundred large evergreeus and forest trees, 
and shrubbery to an enormous extent has been 
planted this spring in every direction. In short, 
vature and art have combined in this casket to 
render it one of the most enchanting spots we 
have ever visited ; to be appreciated it must be 
seen; our view exhibits a good portraiture of 
some of the fine trees which overhang the en- 
trance, but they present an imperfect idea o! the 
scene which presents i‘self to the eye on gain- 
ing the front of the church, where at one glance 
we view nature in her greatest beauty; smiling 
verdure, the meandering river, aud the lofty 
pines and cypresses with distant glimpses of 
mountain, bill, and valley. 
_In a few weeks the manazers will remove 
from their casings, the statues of Old Mortality, 
his poney, and Sir Walter Scott, by the cele- 
brated sculptor Mr. Thom, who produced the 
Tam wd pee figures; the statues are now on 
the grout, and will be exhibited as soon as the 
niche is constructed for their reception. The fi- 
xureof Old Mortality reclining ona grave stone, 
which he has been chisellinzg and cleaning to 
preserve it from losing its inscription, is one of 
the most expressive specimens of the art we 
have ever seen; he is holding the celebrated 
conversation with Sir Walter Scott, detailed in 
the beautiful introduction to the novel. Sir 
Walter is represented of fuil size, and it is the 
only full length statue of him in existence. It 
is something for Philadelphia to boast of, that 
she possesses the only stone resemblance of this 
great au.hor and good man. The likeness ig 
perfect. The effect on the beholder is decidedly 
solemn, and being an emblem of the company’s 
design to keep up the Cemetery in perpetual re- 
pair, we consider it extremely appropriate, and 
highly orvamental. 

efore visiting such a place, the mind always 
feels an instinctive dread, not of dying or of 
jeath, but of the dreariness of the grave, of that 
utter oblivion that there awaits the inglorieus 
‘ead. But surrounded as you are here by the 
living and the dead, mingling as it were with be- 
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all the beauties of nature around, we feel as if 
death was robbed of half its terrors; we wish 
that we may be laid where the birds will chaunt 
their evening hymn abeve our graves, and 
where the spirit, should it be permitted to watch 
over its former frail tenement, may be greeted 
with the joyous smile of the lovely and beautiful | 
as they pluck a wild flower from our graves, 
and know that some friend who lingers after us, 
is pausing a moment at our tomb, as memory 
turns to the scenes of the past, or stops as he 
passe’ by to indicate that there lies one he knew 
and valued in life. 

Were we disposed to indulge in sentiment, 
there is no topic so fraught with interest; all 
nations have at one peried of their history, con- 
secrated a hallowed spot to the dead; we trace 
them even in America in the cairns and mounds 
of a forgotten race, reared by the uniustructed 
affection of savage tribes, and everywhere the} 
spots seem to have been selected with the same | 
tender regard to the living and the dead; that the 
magnificence of nature mizhtadminister comfort | 
to hnman sorrow, and excite human sympathy. | 
But our limits forbid our even entering upon a | 
topic which suggests itself to every well inform- | 
ed mind. 


We have prepared at considerabie expense a 
reduced copy of the ground plan, or mode of | 
laying out the walks, roads and avenues :— 

It is important for those in other places who | 
contemplate laying out cemeteries, to remark | 
that a successful effort has been made at Laurel | 
Hill to prevent that stiffness of view which must | 
result from the straight walks. An air of no-| 
velty is spread over the scene by the perpetual | 
change which the serpertine walks aflord,and it | 
will be remarked on inspecting the ground that | 
every lot is of a good shape and easily designate | 
ed by having in the hand the,engraved map 
which is for sale at the Cemetery. A great num- 
ber of these lots have been bought by all classes 
of our citizens, and many of them are already | 
enclosed and handsomely ae The | 
number of interments that have alrea@dy taken | 
place exceeds seventy. 


A handsome stranger’s ground has been laid 
out for the interment of others than lot-holders 
at a moderate cost. Nothing exclusive has en- 
tered into the plan,and we are happy to say it 
has been already patronised to an extent that 
renders it no longer an experiment. 


The regulations adopted by the managers are 
highly judicious. The gate is opened at nine 
A. M. and clused at sunset. Fovot passengers 
are admitted during those hours, and the car- 
riages of proprietors of lots only have free ac- 
cess to the grounds. To render it quiet on Sun- 
day nene but proprietors with their friends ac- 
companying them are admitted, no carriages 
having ingress on that day. The charter grant- 
ed by the Legislature is extremely liberal to 
purchasers of lots,and every precaution for ren- 
dering the place permanent having been adopt- 
ed that human foresight could devise, we com- 











mend Laurel Hill to the fostering care of Phila- 
delpbians, and to strangers we have said enough 
already to denote it as one of the first places 
they should visit while sojourning among us. 


The following is the list of gentlemen incor- 
porated by the charter. 

NATHAN DUNN, President, 

J.J. Smiru, Jr. Secretary, 

F.. Brown, Treasurer. 
Nicholas Biddle, William M. Meredith, 
Benj. W. Richards, Henry Toland, 
George N. Baker, Edward Coleman, 

Reference to engraving of ground plan. 

1, Mansion—2, Chapel—3, Receiving Tomb 
—4, Superintendant’s Cottage—5, Coach House 
—6, Stabling—7, Green House—8, Statues of 
Old Mortality, his Poney,and Sir Walter Scott, 
by Thom—9, Porter’s Lodge—10, Gardener's 
Lodge—11, Shrubbery—12, River Schuy)kill. 
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Year after year unto her feet, 
‘The while she slumbereth alone, 
Over the purpled coverlet 
The maiden’s jet-black hair hath grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl ; 
The slumb’rous light is rick and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


The silk star-braided coverlet 

Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly over, and amid 

Her full black ringlets downward roll’d 
Glows forth each softly shadow’d arm, 

W ith bracelets of the diamond bright ; 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love and day with light. 


She sleeps; her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart ; 

The fragrant tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 

She sleeps; on either side upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest ; 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 





WOMAN AT THE COUCH OF SICKNESS. 
I love to see her by the couch of sickness— 

sustaining the fainted head—offering to the 
parched lip its cordial—te the craving palate its 
simple nourishment ; treading with noiseless as- 
siduity around the solemn curtains, and comply- 
ing with the wish of the invalid when he says: 

“Let me not have this gloomy view 

About my room, about my bed, 

But blooming roses, wet with dew, 

To cool my burning b:ow instead ;” 
disposing the sunlight upon the pale forehead, 
bathing the hair with the ointments, and setting 
in upon it from the summer casement, the sweet 
breath of heaven? How lovely are such exhi- 
bitions of ever-during constancy and faith—how 
they appeal to the soul! like the lover in the 
Canticles, whose fingers, when she rose to oper 
the door to her beloved, droopmg with sweet 
smelling myrrh upon the handles of the lock!” 
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Perilous passage of the Great Morass. 





BY PROFESSOR IRVING. 





The Spaniards were three days traversing an 
aninhabited desert, twelve leagues in extent, 
and about noon on the fourth day, arrived ata 
great morass. It was bordered by forests of 
huge and lofty trees, with a dense underwood of 
thorns and brambles, and clambering vines, so 
interwoven and matted together, as to form a 
perfect barrier. Through this, the Indians had 
made a narrow path, scarce wide enough for 
two persons to walk abreast. In the centre of 
the morass was a sheet of water half a league in 
width, and as far as the eye could reach in ex- 
tent. 

De Sete encamped at an early hour on a fine 
plain on the skirts of the forest, and ordered out 
a hundred foot consisting of cross-bowmen, ar- 
chers and pike men, with thirty ‘horse and 
twelve expert swimmers, to explore the passage 
of the morass, ascertain the depth of the water, 
and search for a ford, against the following day. 
The Spaniards had penetrated but a little dis- 
tance into the forest, when they were opposed 
by Indian warriors. The passage, however, 
was s@ narrow, and so completely walled on 
each side by thorny and impervious forest, that 
not more thaa the two foremost of each van- 
guard could come to blews. The Spaniards, 
therefore, ordered two of the stoutest to the 
front, armed with sword and buckler, followed 
by two others, cross-bow men and archers. In 
this way they drove the Indians before them 
uatil they came to the water.. Here, as both 
parties could scatter themselves, and had room 
for action, was some hard fighting. Many good 
shots were given and exchanged, and several 
were killed and wounded on both sides. 

Finding it impossible, under such heavy fire, 
to examine the depth of the water, the Spaniards 
sent word to the governor, who came to their 
aid with the best soldiers of the army. The 
enemy hkewise received a reinforcement, and 
the battle became still more fierce and bloody. 
Both fought to their waists in the water, stumb- 
ling abeut among the thorns and brambles, and 
twisted roots, and the sunken trunks of fallen 
trees. The Spaniards were aware, however, 
that it would not do to return without discover- 
ing the pass; they continued, therefore, to 
charge the enemy with great impetuosity, and 
succeeded in driving them out of the water.— 
They found that the narrow pass through the 
forest continued through the water, being clear- 
ed of thorns and roots, and sunken trees, so that 
the Indians could wade up to their middles, ex- 
cepting over about 40 paces of the mid channel, 
where it was too deep to be forded. This they 
passed by a bridge of two trees fastened to- 
gether. The opposite side of the morass was 

rdered by the same kind of impervious forest 
as the other, and, like-<t, traversed by a narrow 
Indian path. The distance through the two fo- 
rests, and across the morass, was about a league 
and a half. 

The governor, having well reconnoitered the 

ass, returned with his men tothe encampment. 





ere he held a council of war, in which the.dif- : 
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ficulties and dangers of the case were discussed 
and the mode of meeting them determined upon. 
It was arranged that two hundred picked men 
should be thrown in advance, to secure the pass 
and prepare the way for the passage of the main 
body. One hundred of these were to be horse- 
men, and one hundred foot soldiers. The former 
being better armed than the infantry, and pro- 
tected by bucklers, always received less injury 
from the arrows of the enemy; they were, there- 
fore, to take the lead, on foot,as horses would 
only be an embarrassment on such a narrow 
pass. In this way they would, as it were, form 
a shield to the hundred foot soldiers, consisting 
of arquebusiers and archers. They were all to 
be provided with bills, hatchets,and other im- 
plements for clearing an encamping place in 
the opposite forest, on the side of the morass; 
for, as the Spaniards would have to pass the 
narrow ford one by one, in the face of a fero- 
cious enemy, it would be impossible for the 
whole army to traverse the morass and both bor- 
ders of woodland in oneday. It appeared ad- 
visable therefore, to make a lodgment in the 
opposite forest. 

All the requisite preparations being made, 
two hundred picked men sallied out of the en- 
campment, each soldier carrying with him in 
his bosom, his day’s allowance, consisting of a 
little boiled or toasted maize. Two hours 
before the dawn of the day they entered the de- 
file of the forest, which they traversed as silent- 
ly as possible, until they reached the water.— 

hey soon found the ford, where the stones, and 
roots, and sunken logs had been cleared away; 
keeping along this, wad came to the bridge 
made of fallen trees and logs, across the deepest 
part of the channel. This they passed without 
molestation from the Indians, who had left the 
whole pass unguarded, not imagining that the 
Spaniards would dare to penetrate the dense 
forest, or ford the deep and perilous passage of 
the morass by night. When they perceived at 
daybreak, however, that they had passed the 
bridge, they rushed with great fury, and loud 
cries and howls, to dispute the passage of the 
morass yet to be traversed, which was about a 

uarter of a league. The Spaniards received 
their attack manfally; both parties fought up to 
the middle in water. The Indians were soon 
repulsed and driven inte the defile of the oppo- 
site forest, into which they could only enter one 
at a time. This defile being so narrow, and 
walled in by an impervious forest, it was easy to 
blockade the passage, and keep the enemy from 
sallying forth. Forty men were ordered to do 
so, while the remaining hundred and fifty went 
to work to cut down trees and clear a place for 
the army to encamp. 

In this manner they remained all the day, the 
Indians, in the bosom of the forest shouting and 
yelling, as if to frighten with their noise those 
whom they would not engage with their arms; 
some of the Spaniards watching the others fel- 
ling trees and burning the fallen timber. When 
night came,each one remained where he chanc- 
ed to be. Disturbed by the yells of the Indians, 
and obliged to maintain a constant vigilance, 
the Spaniards passed a sleepless night. 

The next morning the troops undertook the 
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passage; and, although they met with no opposi- ; sumptueus confidence inspired by their former 


tion from the enemy, they found many difficul- | 
ties in the ford ; and, being obliged to pass one 
by one, were the whole day in crossing. 

By night they were all encamyed on the clear- | 
ed ground, where, however, they enjoyed but | 
little sleep, in consequence of the yells and at- | 
tacks of the enemy. 

At break of day they pressed forward through | 
the defile of the second forest driving the Indi- 
ans slowly before them, who retreated step by 
step, plying their bows incessantly, so that every 
inch of the way had to be won at the edge of the 
sword. At length, after fighting onward in this 
way for half a league, they emerged from this 
dense and thorny forest into more open wood- 
land. Here, however, the Indians, foreseeing 
that there would be more scope for the horses to 
come into action, had taken precautions accord- 
ingly. lt was in a part of this very morass, 
thuugh not in this immediate neighborhood, that 
Pamphilo de Narvaez had been defeated, about 
ten or eleven years before, and the Indians pro- 
filing by the experience then gained, and en- 
eouraged by the recollection of that triumph, 
trusted that they would have like success in the 
| acs instance. To render the much-dreaded 

orses ineffective, they had blocked up and tra- 
versed the open places of the forest with great 
logs, and branches tied from tree to tree, and in 
the close and matted parts of the forest had 
made narrow passages, by which they might 
dart forth, make an assault, and vanish again in 
an instant. As soon, therefore, as the Spaniards 
entered this more open woodland, th-y found 
themselves assailed by showers of arrows from 
every side. The Indians were scattered about 
among the thickets; they sallied forth, rushed 
ameng the troops, plied their bows with intense 
rapidity, and plunged again into the forest. The 
horses were of no avail; the arquebusiers and 
archers seemed no longer a terror; for in the 
time a Spaniard could make one discharge and 
reload his musket, or place another bélt in his 
crossbow, an Indian would launch six or seven 
arrows, scaree had une arrow taken flight be- 
fore another was in the bow. 


‘In their hampered situation, the Spaniards 
feund it impossible to assault the enemy; their 
only alternative was to defend themselves and 
press forward. All the while too, that they were 
exposed to this yalling fire, they were insulted 
by the taunts and threats of the enemy, who re- 
minded them of their victory over Pamphilo de 
Narvaez and menaced them with a like defeat. 

For two long leagues did the Spaniards toil 
and fight their way forward through this forest ; 
irritated and mortified by these galling attacks, 
vexatious taunts, and by the impossibility of re- 
taliating, at length they emerged into an open 
and level country. ere overjoyed at being 
freed from this forest prison, they gave reins to 
their horses and free vent to their smothered 
rage, and scoured the plain lancing and cutting 
down every Indian they encountered, out of re- 
venge of their own annoyances, and of the past 
defeat of Narvaez. But few of the enemy were 
taken prisoners; many were put to the sword ; 


triumph over the Spaniards. 
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Original. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Oppress’d by grief—sad mourner in Love’s train; 

She vented plaints in melting—burning strain, 

For Cacus-like she pour’d out naught but flame. 

The adorned brow proclaim’d her a tenth muse, 

Yet Sappho’s love did Pnaon dare retuse : 

Despairing to Apollo’s Fane she flew, 

Grac’d with the myrtle-crown decreed her due; 

White loop'd-up robe—as Spartan maid attir’d; 

There made her secret-vows by love ingpir’d : 

The wreath of genius so illustrious won 

Was fiom Apollo’s altar graceful hung ; 

Attun’d she, kneeling to the God, her lyre; 

Sung pwans sweet to him who could inspire, 

The muses heard and wonder’d at her skill; 

Echo repeated each enchanting trill; 

Eager to mingle with the tuneful choir, 

From Leucate’s rock she sprang to quench love's 
maddening fire. 


Her form was chang’d—such is Tradition’s tale,— 
Into a Swan which flutter’d in the gale ; 

That mournful bird prolong’d her last sad strain, 
Rock, water, woceds, re-echo’d Phaon’s name. 


Had the dark beauty thought her much lov’d land 
Should bondage suffer of a Moslem band, 

Ne’er would that land have known her magic lyre— 
Whose memory lingers, o’er its funeral pyre. 


But why of Sappho? Other names as great, 
Fall back on mem'ry with as heavy weight. 
Had Pericles Athena’s fall iorseen, 

Than night’s dark visions that had darker been : 
Had he with eye prophetic, seen the waste 

Of noble domes erected by his taste ; 

Had he thus mark’d her valued walls defac’d, 
Her sacred shrines by Av’rice part displac’d ; 
He then had groan’d beneath a prophet’s pain,— 
Brittannia! blush, nor boast unlawful gain, 
Blush proud oppressor ! for your deeds profane. 


Such is a nation’s change, and such is man, 

And needless for weak pow’rs like ours to scan 

The wolul work of ‘Time—full well we know 

‘hat prostrate all shall Jie ’: eath Time’s last blow. 

Can aught resist ?—Lo! falis the mighty oak— 

Crumble high mounts—rocks part and shiver by the 
stroke. G. 











Cuance.—* 1] am old enough,” says Smollet, 
in a letter to his friend Garrick, “to have 
seen and observed that we are all playthings of 
fortune; and that it depends upon something as 
insignificant and precarious as the tossing up of 
a half-penny whether a man rises to affluence. 
and honors, or continues to his dying day strug- 











and thus did they sufler severely for the pre- 


gling with the difficulties and disgraces of life.” 
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THE TORN SLEEVE. 


BY MARY ANN DODD. 








* Trene, my daughter! I am astonished to see 
-even you, careless as you are, sitting at the 
piano in such disarray. 
that dress directly for a more seemly habiliment.’ 

‘O, mother, do not speak ‘to me until I have 
conquered this difficult piece of music,’ replied 
Irene ; then, after a few moments silence, she 
turned round witha triumphant amile and ad- 
ded, ‘There! 1 have it perfect now, Mr. Cooper 
said it would require three hours’ practice, but I 
have learned it in one. What were you saying, 
mother, about my torn sleeve? I caught it on 
the door knob, and a sad rentit made truly; but 
it is not worth while to change it now, for I am 
going out after dinner, and-cannot be at the 
trouble of dressing twice. 

‘It is unladylike, lrene, for you to appear be- 
fore your father and brothers in such a dress, 
which, besides being rent, is, to say the least, 
not clean. I am continually troubled about 
your careless habits, which, if not overcome, 
will surely lead te mortification-and disgrace.— 
1 hear the bell of the street door, and you will 
be obliged to open it, for I have sent Susan on 
‘an errand, and must attend to her baking while 
she is gone; | have left it too long already.’ 

‘Well, I don’t care. It is some coal or clam 
man I suppose; or if it should be any of the 
= I cannot frighten them, for they all knew L 

ate to be starched up. There is only one per- 
son,’ she continued, talking to herself as her 
mother left the room, ‘enly ene, and that is Ar- 
thur Scott, whem I should be ashamed to have 
see me in this dishabille, he is so particular; but 
thank fortune he is twenty miles off, so 1 will 
e’en hurry to wait on the bell.’ 

Before we allow any one to enter, our rea- 
ders shall be favered with a more particular in- 
treduction to the character here’presented. 

That Irene Willis was the most beautiful girl 
in H., every body said, and what every body 
says must be true. That she was also one of 
the most careless of her sex was no less a truism. 
Mrs. Willis, who was a pattern for all mothers, 
had spared ne pains to eradicate this weed 
which was springing up with her cherished 
blossom, but she was as yet unsuccessful. lrene 
was the only sister and she had been the pet 
and plaything of four brothers. Her childish 
sports could not always have been feminine, 
and I do not think it at all wonderful, if she did 
grow up a little wild and heedless. Her mother 
had trusted sometimes to time; but time had as 
os — no wonders, though it was high time 

e a . 


It is well we are unconscious of what people 
say and think-about us, otherwise Arthur would 
not have waited all this while at the deor so 
quietly, had he known Irene was thanking for- 
tune ior the twenty miles she thought Jay be- 
tween them. Now Arthur was a promising young 
lawyer, and ‘well to do in the world’—exquisite- 
ly neat in his person, and fastidious in choice of 
society, so that it was whispered about among 
the slander-loving gossips of H. that he surely 


I beg you will doff 


| commonplace. 
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cculd malice-itself have predicted for him? He 
had become acquainted with Irene while she 
was spending a few days with a cousin in M., 
‘and was charmed with her beauty, intelligence 
_and vivacity. When she returned to her home, 
_he felt that the sunshine of his life had departed, 
| His office all at once seemed lonely, and Black- 
|stone and Coke upon Littleton had lost their 
power to charm. His copies of briefs, deeds 
and wills commenced and ended with the name 
of Irene, and a wealthy heiress she might have 
been, had she claimed all the goods and chattels 
thus kindly conveyed to her. At last he was 
forced to think that his business called him to 
H.; and now, after this long preamble, we will 
unclose the door that he may again behold the 
angel of his fancy, the faultless Irene. Her 
greeting was far from friendly, for how could 
she extend her hand graced with the torn 
sleeve? The conversation was constrained and 
Never in her life had Irene 
looked and appeared so ill, when she would 
have given worlds to have it otherwise. She 
would not play and sing, though he requested it 
for she knew it would bé impossible to command 
her voice or refrain from tears, so great was her 
mortification. The call was short, and as Arthur 
left the house he mentally exclaimed, 

‘Why should { seek perfection in woman 
kind? O, Irene, I did not expect to find thee a 
slattern. Farewell, forever!’ His business, if 
he had any, was forgotten, as he left H. directly; 
and such a change came over him that his 
friends wondered what had happened to poor 
Arthur. 

When Mrs. Willis again entered the room, 
Trene was in tears. 

*‘O, my dear mother, would that 1 had given. 
ear to your kind counsel. I have seen one for 
the last time whose good opinion | highly valued. 
Arthur Scott will never speak to me again—but. 
I will conquer my carelessness,and make my- 
self worthy of his friendship and your love, my 
mother; 1 will never more trouble you and dis- 
grace myself by appearing in an untidy dress 
and tangled curls; and, as a good resolution 
cannot be too soon practised upon, I go now to 
make myself decent for the dinner table.’ 

* - * * * 

Our friend Arthur stood at the window of his 
office humming a favorite air, while Mr. D.,a 
friend from H., sat reading the papers. * Now, 
Scott,’ said D. looking up, ‘I am thinking you 
want a helpmate, and | know a young lady who 
will suit you exactly. The air you were just 
humming is a favorite of hers, and has put the 
idea into my head. ‘Come to H. as soen as pos- 
sible, and let me have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing you to the fair [rene Willis.’ 

Arthur started, and turned away as if observ- 
ing something from the window, but collecting 
himself in a mement, replid, ‘Many thanks, 
D., for your kindness in selecting me a better 
half, but methinks I have heard somewhat of 
this same lady—that she is‘not over nice in her 
personal appearance; and what are beauty, 
and accomplishments in.a wife without neat- 
ness ?—Above all things I would avoid a slat- 
tern.’ 








would be an old -Bacheler. What worse fate 
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‘Why Scott, you wrong Miss Willis, you do, 
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indeed. She is the neatest and finest girl in H.., 
and my wife says she is perfect in all household 
virtues; but it must have been someiime ago 
when you heard of her. I believe she was a 
giddy thing once, and | have heard some story 
—I was away at the time, and had forgotten it— 
about a gentleman and a torn dress. 1 wish I 
knew his name. I would goa hundred miles to 
tell him how she is altered. But it grows late, 
and | must be off. Do not forget to visit H. 
soon, and let me take you to see Irene.’ 

Many days did not pass ere Arthur Scott again 
visited the mansion of Mr. Willis. Hiscalls be- 
came longer and more frequent, till they ended 
like this simple sketch, with a wedding, which, 
though no novel thing, is the end of all novels, 
and the gossips who had predicted a life of sin- 
gle blessedness for our fair friend Arthur were 
somewhat chagrined when they saw the follow- 
ing in the morning papers :— 

‘Married at H., on Monday morning last, 
Arthur Scott, Esq., Counsellor at Law, to Miss 
Irene Willis, only daughter of C. Willis, Esq.’ 








APPROACH OF THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


Where does the Spirit of Poesy dwell ? 

Oh! where? 
In Ocean, or Earth, is her silent cell, 

Or Air? 
In a starry cave—by the lone sea-side,— 
And her music the flow ol the ceaseless tide,— 
And her torch the star-light, whose mellow’d rays 
Gome o’er her soul,—like an infant’s gaze. 
There can she look with a boundless glance 
O’er the blue of the wave, and the sky’s expanse,-- 
There may she take, as a theme for song, 
All that to Ocean or Air belong. 


When doth the Spirit of Poesy come ? 
Oh! when 
Doth she break the spell of her silent home 
For men? 
She comes when the dew like tear is falling, 
And the wild-bird to its mate is calling,— 
Just when the mountain hath lost its hue, 
And the mist of the evening is nsing blue; 
She comes in a mantle star-inwrought, 
And she glides to my heart, like a gentle thought ; 
And she touches my soul with a spell of power, 
And makes in my bosom her twilight bower. 


And then the features of those I love 
Appear ; 

And a look like the thin white clouds above 
They wear: 

Pale and shadowy round they go, 

As if they tasted nor bliss nor woe, 

But dwelt in a world of shadow and mist, 

Laved by the dews, by the young stars kiss’d, 

And slept on a pillow of fleecy clouds, 

Sailing along in their voiceless crowds,— 

Sending sweet shapes to the dreamer’s eye, 


APPROACH OF THE SPIRIT OF POESY—THE WIFE. 


And oh! there is one= the unearthliest thing— 

> Appears; 

And it touches my heart, as you'd touch a string, 
In tears : 

My lip is moved, though J move it not,— 

And my brow is cool, though my eye is hot; 
And every pulse is like those that float 

In a trembling string, ere it yields the note,— 
Half of pleasure, and half of pain, 

Like the thought of a thing we have loved in vain,— 
Or the lip that in sleep feels a lover’s kiss, 

And dreams out-murmuring things of bliss. 


Then the tones of each dearest and sweetest song 

I hear; 

And the voices of those that have slumber’d long 

Are clear: 

The forms of all I have loved on earth, 

Smile in that hour with a holier mirth; 

And all of beautiful, all of bright, 

Comes with a happier, heavenlier light ; 

A murmuring prelude my heart begins ; 

Slowly, yet sweetly, its way it wins, 

Till every pulse, lixe a leaf, is stirr’d, 

And my lip sings out,—like a morning bird ! 
———Ea 

The Wife._By Washington Irving. 


I have often had occasion to remark the forti- 
tude with which women sustain the most over- 
flowing reverses of fortune. Those disasters 
which break down the spirit of a man and pros- 
trate him in the dust, seem to call forth all the 
energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepi- 
dity and elevation of character, that at times it 
approaches sublimity. 

othing can be more touching than to behold 
a soft and tender female, whobad been all weak- 
ness and dependence, and alive to every trivial 
roughness while treading the prosperous path of 
life, suddenly rising in ritntel forme as the com- 
forter and supporter of her husband under mis- 
fortune, and abiding with unshrinking firmness 
the most bitter blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its graceful 
foliage about the oak, and been lifted by it into 
sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is riven by 
the thunderbolt, cling around it with its cares- 
sing tendrils, and bid up its shattered boughs; so 
it is beautifully ordered by Providence, that wo- 
man, who is the mere dependant and ornament 
of man in his happiest hours, should be his stay 
and solace when smitten with sudden calamity ; 
winding herself into the rugged recesses of his 
nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head, 
and binding up the broken heart. 

1 was once congratulating a friend, who had 
around him a blooming family, knit together in 
the strongest affection. ‘I can wish you no bet- 
ter,” said he, with enthusiasm, ‘* than to have a 
wife and children. If you are in prosperity, there 
they are to share your prosperity ; if otherwise, 
there they are to comfort you.” 

And indeed, I have observed, that a married 
man falling into misfortune, is more apt to re- 
trieve his situation in the world than a single 





And diamond dews through the tranquil sky. 
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PHILADELPHIA IN THE DOG DAYS. 


AN INCOHERENCY. 





“Now Sirius rages!” and the citizens rush 
from their respective residences, and people the 
far-off bays and promontories. The leafy shel- 
ter of the quiet street is changed for the naked- 
ness of the sun burnt shore, the boundless flat of 
the salt seascape, and the drowsy, monotonous 
beatings of the endless surge. Oh for the de- 
lights of a — dance ; a stroll upon the arid 
sand—the long, hot days, and sleepless nights! 
blood thirsty mosquitoes and griping landlords! 
Why is this? Is it a feverish and fashionable 
propensity, that compels the citizen from the 
cool breezes of our rectangular streets, and the 

reen and pleasant shade of our door-post lin- 
Sous? is it a canicular rabies, an urbi phobia— 
that drives our denizens from the enjoyment of 
advantages which sweltering strangers envy and 
admire? A Southerner periodically palpitates 
for the shelter of our side-walks and the grate- 
ful refrigerative of our bi-fluvial breeze—but the 
non-enjoying Philadelphian hurries from posses- 
sive blessings, and courts the glory of a meridian 
sun on ray-reflecting sand. A swim in the sweet 
Schuylkill, a bath at home, or a lave in the fresh 
tideway of the Delaware, is resigned for the 
luxury ef a dip of the ocean's skirts. redolent of 
salt, sans, slime, and sea weed. 

How beautiful the quiet quaker city appears 
in the calm evening of a sunny day! where the 
brightness of the summer sky penetrates the 
leafy convert, and dapples the side walks with 
spots of silvery hue. The peripatetics issue forth 
to indulge in the usual vespertine locomotion ; 
and stroll gently dowa the aristocratic Chesnut 
and up the sedate and solid-seeming Mulberry, 
or vice versa. The paired-off votaries of the 
breechesless boy lounge languidly along the 
silent streets, or pause, enraptured, at the vari- 
ous parterres and garden+slips that green the 
little nooks between the brick-work bulks, and 
ruminate on Love among the roses. The man 
of leisure wakes from his siesta, and cooling his 
drouthy throat with a tumbler of iced Fair- 
mount, envies not Jove his nectareous swizzle, 
: the Virginian the luxury of his morning Ju- 

ep. — 

To go from one delicious matter to another— 
observe that bevy of young girls! they have just 
escaped from the thraldom of the sehool-room, 
and are hastening to their own loved homes.— 
Their black eyes twinkle with fun and frolic, 
and their sweet, honey-breath mouths curl and 
twist in wreathed smiles, as they tender joyous 
adieux to their mates. How prettily they trip! 
how gracefully they embody the poetry of mo- 
tion! their little feet are not cramped in leather 
vices, bor are their dear waists polluted by the 
iron bindings of the French corset. Nature has 
free play, and exhibits her unfettered grace. 
wish the maturer portion of the lovely sex would 
pay more attention to the necessity of ease in 
their walking movements. A pretty face and 
well-formed bust may shine conspicuously on a 
sofa at a soiree, or in the side box of a dress cir- 
cle—but to walk well is the crowning triumph 
of the fair. 
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I love the sight of these she younglings—these 
girl-women, with their bright faces and their 
sunny smiles. The little rogues are too young 
to bother our hearts with the pains and penalties 
of the blind boy’s play ; the arrow rankles not in 
their innocent bosoms—they know not the heart- 
sinkings, the melancholy moodiness, the cheek- 
on-hand leanings, the soul-sickening aspirations 
for the presence of the chosen one, and the ec- 
static thrill at the sound of his loved veice. Their 
hearts are full of the freshness of untired hope, 
and the beauty of this world’s life sits pleasantly 
on their young souls. 


They tell us this old earth no more 
By angel feet is trod; 

They bring not, as they brought of yore, 
The oracles ot God. 

Oh, each of these youg human flow’rs 
God’s own high message bears, 

And we are walking, all our hours, 
With angels, unawares! 


Let us proceed with our stroll. The twilight 
has thickened the shade of the trees, and that 
fairy jack o’ lantern, the phosphoric beetle, trims 
his tail-born lamp, and studs the air with spots 
of short-lived fire. The fineness of the evening 
has drawn the matrons to their windew seats, 
and the sound of the harp and the piano, and 
sweet, clear voices in cantation, and the merry 
prattle and the young heart’s laughter blend in 
social harmony from the rooms within, and tell 
of happiness, and love, and joy. 

Now ice cream is potent, and Parkinson opens 
his portals and vends Vanilla. Penn’s cockneys 
cram the dainty fabrication dowa their unrelent- 
ing mouths with marvellous insatiety, and loud 
and oft repeat the call for cates and cheap con- 
fections. a 

The young moon “sheds her light o’er tower 
and tree,” silvering the Dutch-like cupola and 
cornices of the old State House, and peeping at 
us between the branches of the linden trees from 
behind the flying clouds of snow-heaped shape, 
as a young lady peeps from the curtains of her 
chamber window at the passing cavalier. The 
marble of**the mammoth” looks more delicately 
white in the soft radiance offered by Madame 
Diana, and reminds me of Lorenzo’s speech to 
the gentle Jessica :— 


“ [1uw sweet the mvonlight sleeps upon this bank !" 





The field cricket, the acheta campestris, 
sounds his tiny trumpet, and the katydid croaks 
an accompaniment. Dense clouds have obscur- 
ed the crescent lamp; and the summer lightning 
with its dazzling flash, breaks through the grow- 
ing darkness of the night. The forms of distant 


{| chimnies loom in the meteoric air, and, with un- 


thinkable rapidity, vanish ere one can note their 
shape. The thunder rumbles lazily along, and 
wakes the echoes of the startled city—the avant- 
courier drops of rain shower plash among the 
leaves—let us in, and chew the cud of sweet re- 
flection ever the screwed end of a Cuba cigarro. 
—Ed. G. MM. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF ALHAMA. 


The Moslem star was on the wane, 
Eclipsed the Paynim powers ; 

And the haughty lord of Christian Spain 
Besieged Granada’s towers ; 

Gonsalvo, with a hundred knights 
Of Leon’s chivalrie, 

Were posted on Alhama’s heights, 
Staid succour from the sea. 


One morn a Moorish youth was led 
To brave Gonsalvo’s tent ; 

His escort from the field had fled, 
And his horse had fall!’n, o’erspent ; 

He hung his head in speechless grief, 
As the tear rolled down his cheek, 

And scornful looked each mailed chief, 
To behold a youth so weak. 


“Js it a girl,” Gonsalvo cries, 
“ That in our toils is caught? 

That thus it weeps, in woman’s guise, 
Where its fierce forefathers fought 7” 

“ Nay, hear my tale,” exclaimed the youth, 
His eye one moment bright’ning, 

“ And Allah, if 1 speak not truth, 
Consume me with his lightning ! 


“From beauteous Malaga I came, 
But by no beaten way; 

Superb Granada was my aim,— 
Woe, woe the luckless day-! 

For had I in my journey sped 
To Darro’s rushing water, 

This morn Zorayda I had wed, 
Granada’s fairest daughter ! 


“If pity then, or love’s sweet power, 
E’er touched thy gallant breast, 
But grant me treedom for an hour,— 
To the oar I give the rest; 
These tew bright moments yield in grace, 
My mourntul fate to tell, 
To see once more Zorayda’s face, 
And take my long farewell!” 


Gonsalvo had ne marble heart, 
Albeit his look was stern; 

He bade the Moorish youth depart, 
And ere set of ‘sun return: 

Each pass and straight the chieftain eyed, 
Yet sometimes turned his head, 

To mark how down the mountain side 
His captive featly sped. 


The Sierra’s dazzling peak of snow 
Yet blushed with rosy light, 
Wher again the grieving Moor bowed low 
Before the Christian knight; 
But alone he came not, as he went, 
For a damsel pressed his arm, 
Faint as a rose by tempests bent, 
And quivering with alarm. 


THE CAPTIVE OF ALHAMA., 








Awhile they stood in speechless gloom ; 
She looked at him and wept; 

And the knights, still reckless of his doom, 
An equal silence kept : 

At length the maid unveiled her head, 
She knelt at the-chiettain’s knee, 

Few were the stifted words she said, 
But he well could guess the plea. 


“ Gazul, thy captive, Christian knight, 
Is here by his solemn vow ;— 
He was my lover yesternight, 
He is my husband now; 
Without him life to me is vain, 
And its sounding pageants hollow, 
With him I’ve promised to remain ; 
Him—him alone, I follow. 


“Twas for me he dared, unwisely brave! 
The ambushed road to take; 
He was your foe, he is your slave, 
But he suffers for my sake ; 
Ah! then, ‘és love still let me share, 
To whom P’ve pledged my oath; 
The fetters, ityyou will, prepare, 
But let them bind us both !” 


Knights, little used to pity, sighed, 
They softened to his suit; 
for her voice to their hearts was felt to glide 
‘Like music from a lute; 
** Oursarms,” Gonsalvo said, “ achieve 
The buttress, not the bower; 
My falchion’s edged the oak to cleave, 
And not to crush the flower. 


“* Peace be to both; you both are free! 
Live happy; and whene’er 

To you a Christian bends his knee, 
Believe Gonsalvo there !” 

They silent kissed his robes and sped 
To their own dear Darro’s water, 

And thus Gazul Zorayda wed, 
Granada’s noblest daughter! 








ANECDOTE OF TRE BritTIsH QuEEN.— Major 
Noah’s Liverpool correspondent records the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the youthful Queen Victoria: 

** Sir John Conroy is manager of the Duchess 
of Kent’s household. He is understood not to be 
in the best odour with the Princess Victoria, 
and an instance occurred last week which shows 
her spirit, as manifested in a transaction of 
which he was the hero. The Princess wanted to 
send a favorite page to deliver a private note to 
the Duchess of Northumberland, and was sur- 
prised not to find himin attendance. She inquir- 
ed about him, and learned that Sir John Conroy 
had that morning dismissed him. She sent for 
Sir John, and demanded what had become of 
the youth. ‘I dismissed him before breakfast,” 
said he. ‘Then I recall him ‘before dinner,” 
replied she.—“* And, Sir John, whatever you may 
think, I wish you'to know that in my own ‘house 
{ am mistress.” 
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SCENES OF A DAY 


COMPARED TO THE CHRISTIAN’S EXPERIENCE. 





Clear and calm was the morning of the day 
on which there blew a mighty tempest. The 
shades of night having fled away, the morning 
light broke upon every surrounding objects in 
an effulgence almost divine. The bright lumi- 
nary of day pouring forth his genial rays upon 
the beauties of nature’s soft repose, save now 
and then some gentle zephyr or odoriferous 
breeze. The feathered songsters were heard 
tuning their early shrill notes, in melody sweet, 
through the breeze-shaken boughs of the spicy 
green groves. Sweet flowers, glowing in beau- 
tiful colors, sparkling in the dew of the morning, 
were seen wilh leaves expanded, on the summit 
of yon litte eminence, or, in a station more 
humble, upon the green surface of the fertile 
meads. The sounds of the sweet murmuring 
brook fell in harmumious strains upon the listen- 
ing car; while the busy bee was flying from 


flower to flower, greeting with a kind kiss each | 


sweetened beauty which was displayed in wis- 
dom Divine, in every object. Every thing ap- 
peared harmonious and beautiful. Ali nature 
seemed to rejoice in delight. In a-word, the very 
hills reverberated the sounds of praise, while the 
trees of the wood clapped their bands, and echo- 
ed back the sounding joy. 

But mark! How quickly these taste-pleasing 
things undergo an unexpected change! How 
soon the beauties disappear, and their pleasures 
pass away. For, behold, the sky is overcast— 
the powerful king of day veils himself in a shroud 
of darkness, while the birds of the air eease 
singing, and the busy bee fies home to her wax- 
en cell; the flowers fold themselves up, and hang 
their weeping heads, and the little meandering 
brook has lost its melody. The heavens gather 
blackness, the gentle breeze is now turned into 
amore violent wind: dark and thick clouds be- 
gin to roll in awful grandeur over the western 
lls, the storm approaches ; but hark ! do you not 
hear a sound like unto the rumbling wheels of an 
approaching chariet? It is the voice of distant 
thunder. The wind, the angry wind, now begins 
to roar most tempestuously, and whirling clouds 
are tossed to and fro through the affrighted sky ; 
while nature shakes, and terrified, trembles at 
the scene! The storm draws nearer and nearer 
still, until, with sudden peals, loud thunders burst 
upon the ear. Now sweeping rains upon the 
earth in torrents pour—while the raging tempest 
hurls up by its base the sturdy oak of the forest, 
and unmasks the towering summit of trembling 
mountains. Now zigzag lightnings, through the 
astonished heavens flash, and sevenfold thunders 
rend the sky! 


But mark !—that same Omnipotent Being 

“Who rides upon the sturmy sky, 
And calms the roaring seas; 
who holds in his fists the winds, that with a 
breath shaketh the earth, that maketh the clouds, 
the thick clouds his chariots ; that same omnipo- 
tent Being, I say, who filleth immensity, and up- 
holdeth all things by his mighty power, can ina 
moment check the onward rage of tbe howling, 
roaring blasts, and hush in silence the tumul- 
tuous storm : 


SCENES OF A DAY. 


“ For he that bids the tempest roar, 
Can bid the tempest cease.” 


The tossing winds, in obedience to the word,— 
* Peace, be still,’’ cease to blow, while the voice 
of muttering thunders is heard no more, and fork- 
ed lightnings no longer gleam. The rain is over 
and gone, and the brightening clouds break 
away from before the shining sun. All becomes, 
if possible, more pleasing and inviting than an- 
tecedent to the storm. Dessty and order are 
restored to nature, and every thing proclaims,— 
‘** The hand that made us is divine.” 

But mark—the burning sun, the golden lumin- 
ary of day, already caber the zenith, is fast 
hastening, through trackless space, down the 
declivity of the western sky in splendor, bright- 
ening still more and more. See him in departing 
silence sink to his peaceful rest! Behold the 
shining pathway he trod—the remains of his de- 
parting glory are yet visible along the blue-arch- 
ed canopy of heaven. But look ye to this : though 
now hidden from our eyes, he will rise again in 
the oriental skies more glorious and illustrious. 
Thus ends a day’s scene, not unfrequently wit- 
nessed by the inhabitants of this changing world. 

Let us now compare what has been said tothe 
Christian’s warfare, and see how the experience 
of Christians coincides therewith. When error, 
that like Egyptian darkness, envelopes the minds 
of the children of disobedience, has been dispel- 
led by the light of the glorious Gospel, then the 
heavenly Sun of righteousness, with uplifted 
wings, arises in glory and shines upon the mourn- 
ing soul with beams ef love, immortal and Di- 
vine. - Then the earth rejoices and the heavens 
are glad. Yea, the birds of paradise sing their 
anthems of love through the sweet groves of bliss, 
at the return of the prodigal to the fold of Christ. 
Then, indeed, are “ old things passed away, and 
all things new become.” Now every thing bears 
a heavenly aspect, and glory seems visible in 
every object; because the heart is changed, and 
God dweils wholly in the soul. All is life, and 
love, and praise. But mark—clouds of tempta- 
tion arise, blasts of adversity blow, and then 


“Cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall.” 


But Christ being in the vessel and rebuking the 
wind, saying, “ Peace, be still,” the roaring of 
temptation’s waves are hushed, and adverse 
winds no longer swell the rolling billows, but 
eaceful and calm becomes the ruffled sea. The 
ite bark, wafted gently along by the gales of 
grace Divine, carefully avoids the quicksands 
on the one hand, and whirlpools on the other. 
Thus the faithful Christian in safety rides until 

he casts anchor in the broad bay ef heaven. 
Amid the scenes of various ills, the resigned 
Christian says, Though | sheuld be driven from 
the shore by angry tempests, while floods descend 

and billows roar, 
“ Though death appear in every form, 
My little bark shall brave the storm,” 


and I am assured, if faithful, 1 shall finally pass 
through the gates cf death triumphant home— 
rise in glory, scale the mount of heaven, bask in 








the seas of unfathomable bliss, and inherit life 
everlasting for evermore.— Christian Advocate. 
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A POPULAR BALLAD, 





From the “Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland. 
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“ And while they are keeping bright watch o’er thy 
sleeping, 
Oh pray to them softly, my baby with me, 
And say thou would’st rather they’d watch o’er thy 
father, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with 
thee.” 











The dawn of the morning saw Dermot return- 
ing, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to 
see, 
And closely caressing her child, with a blessing, 
Said “I knew that the angels were whispering 
with thee,” 
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THE BIRD CATCHER AND HIS CANARY. 


In the town of Cleves,an English gentleman 
was residing with a Prussian family, during that 
time of the fair, which we shall pass over, having 
nothing remarkable to distinguish it from other 
annual meetings, where = assemble to stare 
at, cheat each other, and divert themselves, and 
to spend the year’s savings in buying those bar- 
gains which would have been probably better 
bought at home. One day after dinner, as the 
dessert was just brought on the table, the travel- 
ling German musicians, who commonly ply the 
houses at these times, presented themselves and 
were suffered to play ; and just as they were ma- 
king their bows for the money they received for 
their harmony, a bird catcher, who had render- 
ed himself famous for educating and ealling forth 
the talents of the feathered race. made his ap- 
pearance,and was well received by the party, 
which was numerous and benevolent. 

The musicians, who had heard of this bird 
catcner s tame, begged permission to stay ; and 
the master of the house, who ha a great share 
of good nature, indulged their curiosity—a cu- 
riosity, indeed, in which every one participated 
—for all that we bave heard or seen of learned 
pigs, dogs, asses and horses, was said to be ex- 
tinguished in the wonderful wisdum which blazed 
in the genius of the bird catcher’s canary. The 
canary was produced, and the owner harangued 
him in the following manner, placing bim upon 
his fore finger— Bijou, jewel, you are now in the 
presence of persons of great sagacity and honor; 
take heed you do not deceive the expectation 
they have conceived of you from the world’s re- 
port; you have got laurels ; beware of erring; in 
a word report yourself like the bijou; the jewel 
of the canary birds, as you certainly are.” 

All this time the bird seemed to listen, and in- 
deed, placed himself in the true attitude of atten- 
tion, by sloping his head to the ear of the man, 
and then distinctly nodding twice, when his mas- 
ter left off speaking; and if ever nods were in- 
telligible and promissory, these were two of them. 
“That’s good,” said the master, pulling off his 
hat to the bird. ‘Now then, let us see if you are 
a canary of honor—give us a tune.” The canary 
sang. * Pshaw! that’s too harsh; ‘tis the note of 
a raven, with a hoarseness upon him; something 
pathetic.” he canary whistled as if his little 
throat was changed into a lute. ‘ Faster,’ says 
the man—* Slower—very well--what a plague 
is this toot about, and this little head? No won- 
er you are out, Mr. Bijou, when you forget your 
time. That’s a jewel—bravo! bravo! my little 
man!’’ All that he was ordered, or reminded 
of, he done to admiration. His head and foot 
beat time; humored the variations both of tone 
and movement, and “the sound was a just echo 
of the sense,” according to the strictest of poeti- 
cal, and (as it ought to be) of musical composi- 
tion. * Bravo! brave!” re-echoed from all parts 
of the dining room. 


The musicians declared the canary bird was 
a greater master of music than any of their band. 
«Rnd do you not show your sense of civility, sir?” 
cried the bird catcher, with an angry air. The 
canary bowed most respectfully, to the great de- 
light of the company. His next achievement 


THE BIRD CATCHER AND HIS CANARY. 


was going through the martial exercise with a 
straw gun, after which— My poor bijou,”says 
the owner, * thou hast had hard work, and must 
be a little weary; a few performances more, and 
thou shalt repose. Show the ladies how to make 
a courtesy.” The bird here crossed his taper 
legs, and sunk and rose with an ease and grace 
that would have put half our subscription assem- 
bly belles tothe blush. “*That’s my bird ! and new 
a bow, head and foot corresponding.” Here the 
siriplings for ten miles round London might have 
blushed also. “* Let us finish with a hornpipe 
my brave little fellow—that’s it—keep it up.” 
The activity, glee, spirit, and accuracy, with 
which this last order was obeyed, wound up the 
applause, (in which all the musicians joined, as 
well with their instruments as with their clap- 
pings) to the highest pitch of admiration. Bijou 
himself seemed to feel the sacred thirst for fame, 
and shook his little plumes, and caroled an “* Io 
pean,” that sounded like the conscious notes of 
victory. 

‘Thou hast done all my biddings bravely,” 
said the master caressing his feathered servant 
—* now, then, take a nap, while 1 take thy place.” 

Hereupon the canary went into a counterfeit 
slumber, as like the effect of the poppied god, 
first shutting one eye, then the other, then nod- 
ding, then droppin, so much on one side, that the 
hands of several of the company were stretched 
out to save him from falling; and just as those 
hands approached his feathers, suddenly recov- 
ering, and dropping as much on the other; at 
length sleep seemed to fix him in a steady posi- 
tion, whereupon the owner tovk him from his 
finger and laid him flat upon the table, where 
the man assured us, he would remain in a good 
sound sleep, while he himself had the honer to 
do his best to fill up the interval. 








—— enemas 


Personal APPEARANCE.—This is one of those 
things of accident resting with nature. Noman 
or woman can form their own persons, and none 
should be blamed on this head. The disposition 
of looking well is ruinous to half the young peo- 
ple in the world, causing them to study their 
glasses and paint or patch, instead of pursuing 
that which is lasting or solid, the cultivation of 
the mind. It is always a mark of a weak mind, 
if not a bad heart, to hear a person praise or 
blame another on the ground alone that they are 
handsome or homely. Actions should be the 
test, and a liberal course of conduct pursued to 
all. It matters litthe whether a man is tall or 
short—whether the blood stains the cheek—or 
rumas in another channel. Fashion makes the 
difference as to beauty. The lily is as sweet if 
not as gay as the rose, and it bears no thorns 
about it. As to appearance, fashion should not 
be allowed to bear upon that which cannot be 
changed except by deception, and what indeed 
in reality is not worth the trouble of being call- 
ed so, even if it could. 








There are not less than 50,000 persons in Ger- 





many who have written a book! ‘The phrenolo- 
gists say, that of the heads of all people, the Ger- 
mans are the most intellectual, next to thema the 
Scotch. 
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